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RELIABLE COMMERCIAL ‘TEXT-BOOKS 














The Williams & Rogers Commercial Publications are uscd morewidely than all others of their kind 
combined. This phenomenal success is due to the fact that they are especially adapted to practical and 
satisfactory work in Commercial Schools and the Commercial Departments of Secondary Schools. The 


most recent publications in the series are: 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 

It gives careful instruction in the elements of book- 
keeping; thorough drill in making records in books of 
original entry; easy and progressive instruction for posting 
criginal records; test ledgers to give students ad itional 
drill in closing ledger accounts; reproduced pen-written 
incoming vouchers, and individual price lists. 


Gano’s Commercial Law 


This volume provides a thorough, ‘practical course in 
elementary commercial law, a knowledge of which cannot 
fail to be of great benefit to every business man. It pre- 
sents only the most useful and valuable fundamental 
principles, and is so arranged that it is entirely in accord 
with the most approved methods of teaching this subject. 














Moore’s New Commercial Arithmetic 

In the preparation of this book, business men have been 
consulted freely. Its distinctive individuality is due to the 
manner in which the topics are treated and to the practical 
character and great variety of the problems. All com- 
plicated and obsolete subjects and all puzzles have been 
studiously avoided. 





Belding’s Commercial Correspondence 

This book affords a specific preparation for commercial 
life and makes the student able to write letters correctly and 
carry on a correspondence with ease and precision. The 
most approved office practice along some’kindred lines is 
clearly explained. The student is called upon to meet 
actual business problems. 








We issue circulars which not only tell fully what these books are, but also show how they are 


regarded by competent authorities. These circulars will be sent to any address on request. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





attractive. 





CINCINNATI 





present time. 
all kinds of shapes and colors. Not only pencils for the little 
ones in the primary grades, but others of different shapes and 


CHICAGO 


EVER were there so many kinds of pencils made as at the 
Pencils with many different sizes of leads, and 


varying degrees of strength for the higher grades. Many hun- 
dred schools, academies and colleges, have their pencils finished 
with the colors of the school, which certainly makes them very 


Samples of these specially finished pencils will be sent 


to any principal or superintendent who is interested. A set of the initial letters used in these 


advertisements, may be had for the asking. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, <235..3 
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Bausch & Lomb 


LANTERN D 





| 











Lecturers who have used or seen in use the usual type of projection lantern, with its stiff working 
adjustments, lenses out of center, slide-cracking condensers and lack of illuminating power will ap- 
preciate this new lantern with its scientifically constructed optical system, powerful and accurately 
operated lamp, cooling cell to prevent cracking slides and mechanically perfect adjustments through- 
out. The further fact that Lantern Dcan be converted into a combined microscope and slide pro- 
jector and a projector for opaque objects is more evidence of its uniqueness and desirability for school 
and laboratory work. Catalog Free. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, Frankfurt a/M, Germany 














Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive Course in English 


Consisting of 

First Book in English—Language Lessons for Grammar 
Grades—Grammar. 

These are successful books. They meet the demand for simpli- 
fication in Language and Grammar text books for class use. 

‘« By far the best course I have seen published.”’ 
HENRY LINCOLN CLAPP, 
Master George Putnam School, Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 76 Summer Street, BOSTON 


LAKESIDE 


PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


Your pencil pointing troubles are 
ended when you have a Lakeside. 
It is clean, quick, efficient, and 
durable—outwearing the cheaper 
machines of light construction. 


















Pears 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789. 








Subtract the time required to move 
a lever from the time required to 
take off atypewriterribbon and put 
on another, and you have the saving 
offered by 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier | 
Typewriter 


It writes purple, red, or non- § 
fading black according to the 
nature ofthe work to be done. ¥ 

Every student who is learning 
typewriting should appreciate 
the value of this new mcdel. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


Home Office and Factory 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 































A descriptive circular sent on application . “ 
EBERHARD FABER :: NEW YORK eee 
Interlinear Literal 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good Type — Well Printed —Fine Paper — Haif- New Copyright Introductions— New Type — Good 
Leather Binding Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to Paper Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket. 
31.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 5) cents each, 


Sond Bron” DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610 S.Washington Sq., Phila. 








Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH Ave., NEw YorK 
N. W. Cor, 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FR E N Cc foal We publish the Berey, 


and other foreign DuCroquet,Sauveur 


BOO KS oo weli-known 








Send for one 





WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


“" ESTERBROOK’S PENS<== 


Stant, Mopiriep SLaAnt, VERTICAL THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


Ask Stationer THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. works Siup 
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A Layman’s Criticisms. 


The schools are much in need of the sympathetic 
co-operation of the intelligent layman. The theo- 
ries of educators are apt to be formed of psychologi- 
cal vapors, more or less dense. Experimenting has 
strong attractions. The man who pays the bills is, 
if he is at all interested, more concerned about 
results than about the sublimity of the principles 
governing the ways by which those results were 
achieved. His judgment would be a solid help. 
At any rate, it would serve as a useful balance 
wheel. The story is told of a great surgeon who 
described to an admiring congress a wonderful 
operation performed by him. The practical results 
were not mentioned; they were of no interest to the 
professionals; they concerned only the family of 
the deceased. The moral applies to education 
with far greater force, because in the school world 
the results are not always as obvious to the layman’s 
eye as in medicine. 

After three years of silence, during which he has 
visited more schools than any other member of the 
New York City Board of Education, the Hon. 
Frank H. Partridge has published a remarkable 
report setting forth conditions in the municipal 
educational system. Mr. Partridge, in the Brooklyn 
“Eagle” of March 5, charges the city system with 
indirection, waste, and inefficiency. He scores the 
method of administration in which meetings at 
Fifty-ninth Street, resolutions, by-laws, and circu- 
lars take the place of personal inspection, correction, 
and encouragement of class work. He suggests a 
charter revision to readjust the city superintendent’s 
duties. The superintendent has too much arm- 
chair work, says Mr. Partridge, too much presiding 
over meetings of his boards of superintendents, 
examiners, and retirement. Mr. Partridge’s sen- 
sible suggestion is that a school superintendent 
should really superintend; presiding at meetings 
does not do it. No one in charge of such complex 
work as the education of children can carry it on 
by orders and directions issued from his office, says 
Mr. Partridge. You cannot pour advice into teach- 
ers in the Assembly Hall and expect to have this 
followed out if you do not go around in person and 
closely supervise the application. 

The constant sending out of circulars to principals 
and teachers is a waste of time and money. “‘ Absent 
treatment” in school superintendence, with the 
panacea too far removed, does not reach the seat of 
the trouble. Most of the principals who get this 
circular advice on the method of carrying school 
books or celebrating Longfellow’s birthday already 
know what to do. Their being lectured so much 
is practically a reflection on their ability. The 
superintendent would do better to find out who the 
men and women are who need such admonition and 
let the others go their own way. He should get out 
and visit schools in all the boroughs, get into insti- 
tutions that now are to him only designating 
numbers, and should learn actual conditions for 


himself, overcoming inertia, reviving and sustaining 
interest,- uplifting school work. 

Mr. Partridge declares that State licenses should 
be recognized at their face value for eligibility to ap- 
pointments in New York City, without the present 
elaborate and expensive system of re-examina- 
tion. In this he is perfectly in tune with the best 
thought. It certainly is absurd to have in 
this State one standard for teaching in Yonkers and 
another across the street in New York. A graduate 
from the State Normal College at Albany or from 
any of the State Normal schools in the common- 
wealth ought not to be put thru the absurd process 
of a re-examination by the local board of examiners. 
The eligible list has been made so sacred that the 
schools cannot get enough teachers. 


Technical schools for boys, in which they can be 
started on the road to fill positions as skilled workers, 
are needed. All girls’ high schools should have 
courses in the accepted conventionalities of social 
life, house management, economies, and the training 
of children. The school organizers should recognize 
that the girl is going to ke a woman, not a man. 
Her studies should be based on womanly instincts 
and should strengthen the powers that spring from 
them. Public education is fatuous if it leads girls 
away from marriage and its responsibilities. All 
this is splendid counsel and well worth impressing 
upon the board of superintendents. 


Since his appointment upon the Board of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Partridge has devoted his entire time to 
public service. He is very much in earnest. Noth- 
ing is further from his mind than playing to the 
galleries. By the hardest kind of work he amassed 
a fortune as a builder of street railways in various 
parts of the country. His training has made him 
skeptical as regards theories, and insistent upon 
personal study of conditions before expressing judg-. 
ment. He has no ax to grind; no political aspira-. 
tions to satisfy. He has practically lived in the 
schools since his appointment, and the remedies he 
suggests are those that to him appear much needed 
as a plain business proposition. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has always maintained that 
the schools need the balance wheel of lay opinion. 
Mr. Partridge’s views are the first extended expres- 
sions upon New York City education that have 
appeared since the great agitation for charter revis- 
ion which led to the establishment of the present 
system in 1901. Since then the bulk of educational 
doctrine for New York schools has been found 
embodied in circulars and general orders, and in 
the four-hundred-page reports issued annually by 
Dr. Maxwell. It is refreshing to get an unprofes- 
sional citizen to express himself upon questions 
that most laymen are afraid to tackle. Statements 
of this sort are a wonderful help toward working 
out the great problems involved in the administra- 
tion of the schools. 
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Ernest and Falk. 


DIALOG ON ELIGIBLES. 


By Scat CARROLL. 


E.—‘ Well, it’s out at last!” 

F’.—“ What is out?” 

E.—“‘The new Eligible List for Principals.” 

. allie yes, I have seen it. Quite a long 
ist. 

E.—‘They say it will take about eight years to 
run thru it.” 

F'.—* Just about time for the young fellows grad- 
uating from college to cram up for it and make 
themselves solid with the superintendents.” 

E.—*Isn’t this new way of appointment a won- 
derful progress as compared with old times?” 

F.—“‘Well, I don’t know. We got some first- 
rate men under the old plan.” 

E.—*But you would not want to put the schools 
back into politics?”’ 

F.—‘‘Certainly not.” 

E.—‘“Think of it! What a glorious thing it is 
to have the whole matter of appointment put on 
a basis of pure merit.” 

F.—“ What do you mean by merit?”’ 

E.—“A knowledge of pedagogy, for instance.’ 

F.—‘A fine thing, indeed, and quite necessary 
for a schoolmaster. So is navigation for a naval 
officer. Still we do not take young ensigns, crammed 
full as they may be with the subjects studied at the 
naval academy, and put them in command of our 
battleships. Don’t you think pedagogy is more 
of an art than a science?”’ 

E.—‘Of course it is.’’ 

F'.—‘ And in an art, is not the doing of the thing 
of vastly greater importance than glibness in the 
reciting of the theory of it? I agree that it is only 
the latter that can be tested by an examination. 

“Here are two men. One is a well-seasoned 
veteran in practical school work. He made an 
admirable class teacher, and for that reason his 
principal selected him as his general assistant. As 
such he has successfully grappled with the many 
problems that come up in the school, such as late- 
ness, truancy, conduct of pupils in the yard, inter- 
course with parents, and so on. He has lived as a 
man among men, he has done as much reading as 
his leisure time allowed. But he has not confined 
himself to pedagogical literature. Year by year 
he has become more and more of a well-rounded 
scholar, as well as an efficient teacher and manager 
of a school. Meanwhile, the other fellow, with a 
single eye to promotion, shut up his desk as soon as 
the bell rang, hurried away to a pedagogical lec- 
ture, especially if it happened to be given by a super- 
intendent, did not waste any time on general read- 
ing, but stuffed himself with all the psychologies 
and text-books on school management favored by 
the examiners. Finally, just before the examina- 
tion, he put himself into the hands of a skilful 
coach, who had made a shrewd analysis of all the 
questions ever asked by the examiners, and was 
so thoroly acquainted with all their idiosyncracies 
that he can almost always tell beforehand what 
paper would be set and what answers‘would be 
most favorably received. Which of the two do 
you think will occupy the higher place on the list?” 

E£.—“In all probability the second. In fact, I 
happen to know some very excellent teachers who, 
in my judgment, would have made fine principals, 
but were turned down on the examination. Still, 


you know, the powers that be give a rating for ex- 
perience.” 

F.—“I know; but there is experince and ex- 
perience. Did you take note of the names of sev- 
eral high school teachers on the list? How much 
preparation for the duties of an elementary school 
principal is there, for instance, in the work of teach- 
ing Latin to high school students?”’ 

E.—‘Not a great deal. But what is the remedy? 
Must we go back to the days of ward politicians 
with all the scheming and wire-pulling that was 
necessary at that time?” 

F.—‘“‘Not at all. That would be jumping from 
the frying-pan into the fire. With all its defects 
the present method is infinitely superior to the 
former. But do you think we have evolved the 
ideal method of selection?” 

E.—‘T don’t think so.” 


PIN 


General Booth Here. 


Gen. William Booth, founder and head of the 
Salvation Army, arrived in New York from England, 
on March 5. He was met at the pier by a delega- 
tion from the army headquarters here. 

General Booth said to the reporters that he has 
in hand three projects. The first is an experiment 
in England in small holdings of land. The remedy 
for the over-population of the cities is to send the 
people into the country. His idea is that if you get 
the poor city man into the country, give him land, 
implements, a cottage, and place him in relation 
with markets, he will not only be able to support 
himself, but eventually will pay back the money you 
have expended, so that it can be used to help others. 
For this purpose the Army has bought an estate 
in the south of England, where it is building fifty 
cottages. 

‘My second project,’ continued General Booth, 
“is a great colonization scheme for South Africa, 
where there is a fertile soil and acres of unoccupied 
land. I have the offer of three or four million 
acres, and we require about $500,000 additional 
to what is already in sight. I propose to carry off 
the surplus population of the world to a new land 
of Canaan. 

“My third project is to found a university of 
humanity in two parts; one in New York, for this 
side of the world, and the other in London, with 
allied institutions in all countries. The university’s 
aim will be to teach people the best methods of 
dealing with the poor and crushed of every de- 
scription.” 

General Booth is seventy-seven years old. 
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The Superintendence Meeting at Chicago. 


Abstracts of Papers Read. 


Basal Theory of the Course of Study. 


Supt. William E. Chancellor, of Washington, D. C., 
spoke on the order of development of the mind 
and the studies suited to each stage in the process. _ 

He began by reviewing the theory that each indi- 
vidual repeats in his own life the history of the race, 
and showed the limitations and deficiencies of that 
theory as a standard for the criticism of the studies 
and exercises to be employed in education. 

A second theory, growing out of the first, that the 
individual is to be converted, irrespective of his own 
powers and interests, into a useful member of 
society by fixed courses and exercises, was discussed 
and rejected as false to human nature and actually 


_ injurious to the very civilization whose welfare it 
'. was supposed to conserve and to promote. 


The unrecognized theory behind the prevailing 
practice of the schools was analyzed as opportunism 
and as calculated to develop unwarranted pecul- 
iarities in the educational courses of the various 
communities. This was a kind of natural evolu- 
tion, antagonistic to civilization, which is delibera- 
tive, intentional evolution. 

A theory of development was presented that was 
purely psychological, to the effect that life is a pro- 
cess of originating motives, of acquiring ideals, and 
of enforcing values. This process resulted, accord- 
ing to this theory, in an educated adolescent, ready 
at eighteen or twenty years of age, to encounter 
successfully the realities of the world, because he 
had become intelligent, efficient, and moral. 

Intelligence was characterized as the activity of 
the soul, stimulated by motives in action in order 
to learn what the world is. Efficiency was char- 
acterized as intelligence obedient to ideals produced 
by reflection upon the facts of the world when sub- 
jected to the criticism of the human reason. Moral- 
ity was characterized as efficiency working in har- 
mony with values as established in the soul that 
knows both itself and the environing world. 

To produce intelligence is the aim of the grammar 
grades; to produce efficiency the aim of the gram- 
mar grades; to produce morality, the aim of the 
secondary grades. 

The speaker rejected the historical theory, the 
social theory, and the opportunist or evolutionary 
theory; and concluded that the psychological theory 
must prevail in the construction of courses of study. 
This theory would greatly change and simplify the 
school curriculum. 


The Multiplicity of Branches. 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT UPON THE INDIVIDUAL 
PUPIL? 


By EpMUND A. JONES, State Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 


[Abstract.] 


This subject suggests a comparison of results 
obtained in the old-time schools, when the pupils 
devoted their entire attention to a few branches, 
and when teacher and pupil were allowed the 
iargest liberty, and the schools of to-day, with their 
greatly enriched courses of study, systematic grad- 
ing and close supervision. 

The change has been very great. Formerly the 
three R’s, with grammar, geography, and United 
States history, constituted the course in the ele- 
mentary school. To these we have now added, 
with but little elimination from any of them, four 
or more years of language lessons, a good deal of 


literature, a much more extended course in geo- 
graphy, physiology, 4 civics, + music, drawing, art 
study, physical culture, manual training, and do- 
mestic science, and, in some instances, the elements 
of algebra and geometry. 

Many of our city high schools are now offering 
to the student advantages superior to a good many 
of the colleges in the early days of the republic. 

Colleges have increased their requirements for 
admission, and, in order to meet the demands of 
individual students have multiplied their courses, 
until the number of semester courses now open to 
undergraduates at Cornell University is 510; at 
the University of Michigan, 698, and at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 681. 

These changes have come about largely as a re- 
sult of the demands of the times. The old curric- 
ulum would not answer for to-day. We are liv- 
ing in a wonderful age. New discoveries and new 
inventions have revolutionized the industrial and 
business world. The business methods of our 
fathers would not answer at all to-day. A spirit of 
commercialism pervades the atmosphere. It is an 
age of hurry and get there. Shortcuts are in de- 
mand. This spirit of haste is influencing our stu- 
dents. They are anxious to find a short route to 
knowledge, and to enter as soon as possible upon 
a professional or business career. There is a will- 
ingness to sacrifice thoroness in order to gain time. 
But time is an important factor in education, and 
no one has yet succeeded in hastening child devel- 
opment or lessening the time required for teaching 
maturity. 

The multiplicity of branches naturally tends to 
superficial work. In letters received from several 
college presidents, the opinion is expressed that stu- 
dents enter college to-day better informed than 
formerly, but with less power to think and less 
ability to grapple successfully with the problems 
of college life. 

The remedy is elimination and correlation. We 
would not go back to the course of former days. A 
large number of pupils in the elementary schools 
will never receive high school or college training. 
They have a right to some knowledge of literature, 
history, and of the trees, flowers, and birds of their 
own neighborhood. What is needed is the teacher 
of superior qualifications and love of children, who 
can correlate these studies with reading, language 
lessons, and geography. 

Any course of study is too much crowded that 
does not allow the pupils a half hour or more of 
quiet, uninterrupted study in the preparation of 
the lessons. 

One of the most valuable results that can come 
to our boys and girls from their training in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and college is the 
ability to focus the attention upon one subject for 
a considerable period of time and the power of clear 
and rational thinking. 


Defects thie Schools. 


By Supt. PAYSON SMITH, of Auburn, Maine. 
[Abstract.] 


The most serious defect in the modern public 
school is the failure to give proper attention to the 
needs of the individual child. The present school 
system has grown up to meet the demands of a 
rapidly centralizing population and on this account 
we have developed courses of study and methods 
of instruction adapted to class or group work. 
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The great need now is that a system should be 
adapted to the child. Not only is the system re- 
sponsible for this defect in the school, but also the 
mistaken notion held by many people, including 
some teachers, that it is the province of education 
to teach facts. The real province of education is 
v develop individual power. The value of the 
school system is not in the multitude of subjects 
it offers, but it is measured by the point as to whether 
from the multitude of its offerings each child can 
find the things needed for his own development. 

Another defect in the school lies in the tendency 
toward imitation; not only do our individual teach- 
ers allow too little freedom in choice and use of 
methods, but types of schools and communities get 
poorer service because of the tendéncy to adopt 
plans successfully used elsewhere but not adapted 
to the local need. A striking case in illustration 
is the result already produced in the rural school 
by too close imitation of the city school; because of 
this, not only an important class of schools has been 
injured, but there has been an actual tendency to 
educate country children away from the farms, 
and out of sympathy with the country and its life. 
Every school system should serve the interests of 
the community which creates and supports it. 

For the defect of overcrowding, the school is not 
to be held wholly responsible. There are three 
causes. First, conservative opinion, which refuses 
to let go those subjects the usefulness of which is 
doubtful. Second, the notion that all children 
must take all parts of all subjects regardless of per- 
sonal temperament and peculiarities. Third, the 
domination of the lower schools by the classical 
colleges which insist that all schools shall serve 
them rather than meet the demands made by the 
conditions of life. 

Other defects commonly mentioned in the public 
school are its failures to provide for moral and 
religious training. While education may be defec- 
tive in these respects, the responsibility is not to 
be borne by the school alone. The home is the 
world’s greatest educational institution, and the 
Church stands hardly second to it. These two 
institutions have a duty to perform in moral and 
religious training, and if this duty is discharged, 
there would be no criticism that the modern child 
is not properly educated in these respects. 

Serious defects in the schools are caused by the 
introduction of politics into school management. 
The efficiency of the schools is disturbed by the 
political boss who interferes in the contracts for the 
building and equipment of school-houses; in the 
unseating of competent teachers; in the promotion 
of undeserving ones; in the silencing for party 
reasons of the persons whose voices should be used 
for better things. 


The Non-Average Individual. 


By PRES. JOHN R. KIRK, of the State Normal School 
at Kirksville, Mo. 


[Abstract. ] 


Training is a term badly overworked. It means 
repetition, imitation, and unprofitable routine. It 
magnifies drilling, and minimizes personal initia- 
tive and thinking. The dog and pony show illus- 
trates what can be done by training. The most 
perfect training degenerates into semi-consciousness 
and irresponsible repetition, as when children solve 
problems by models set for them by their teachers. 

Every class of children or students contains three 
groups: First, the non-average of a higher group 
including the best pupils; second, large middle 
group called average pupils, and third, a non- 
average lower group who learn with difficulty. 

Grading and classifying pupils is a mere approxi- 
mation of values. Often a pupil is average or non- 
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intellect as his teacher. The curriculum and the 
daily lessons are necessarily adapted to the middle 
group or the so-called average persons. The curricu- 
lum must be adapted to the highest good of the 
largest numbers. Hence the non-average higher 
group have not enough to do, and must be pro- 
moted individually. The non-average lower group 
have too much to do and must from time to time 
be reclassified into lower groups. The inequalities 
of instruction and training cannot be wholly reme- 
died thru the department of administration. Some 
would have an extra teacher for each school-room 
to aid backward individuals in catching up and 
keeping up. This plan is expensive and unfair. 
A better plan would furnish an extra teacher for 
both the best and the poorest pupils; but this is 
impracticable. 

Ideal results can only come when all class-rooms 
are presided over by ideal teachers. Efficiency in 
reaching individuals can not be secured by the mere 
training of mediocre persons in methods of pro- 
cedure. It can never come thru acceptance of the 
doctrine promulgated from the universities to the 
effect that a half educated person is good enough 
to teach in the elementary schools, while a fully 
educated person is necessary in the high school. 
If any one needs a college education it is the teacher 
in the grammar school grades. When a normal 
school diploma covers a good college education, 
and a diploma from a teachers’ college in the uni- 
versity represents knowledge of childhood and 
adolescence gained thru personal experience in 
teaching, and when teachers are employed in view 
of personal qualities as well as degrees, then an ap- 
proach to universally efficient instruction will be 
possible. The best that can be said of a diploma is 
that it is a prima jacie evidence of attainments. 
It is not fundamental. It is merely a valuable and 
desirable conventionality. 

The non-average individual now has his due share 
of attention and training wherever he is a teacher 
of good personality, sound scholarship, and ability 
to devise methods of procedure adapted to each 
day’s needs, without referring back to a book, a 
normal school, a teachers’ college, or the directions 
of a principal or superintendent. 


The Products of Our Schools. 
ITs PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


By Supt. SAMUEL HAMILTON, of Allegheny County, 
Penn. 
[Abstract. ] 

The ultimate purpose of all school work is char- 
acter and citizenship. To these ends the school makes 
its contribution thru the lessons, the methods, the 
management, the games, and thru the personality 
of the teacher. 

But there is a demand for a higher type of civic 
integrity. Citizenship needs more oak and _ less 
straw in its fiber; more iron in its blood, more 
honesty in the heart, and more moral courage in 
the soul. 

What knowledge contributes most to citizenship? 

(1) A knowledge of American history, especially 
the personal elements that stir the hero worship of 
the child and awaken his patriotic emotions. 

(2) A definite knowledge of how the State legis- 
lates and exercises control. 

(3) A knowledge of the institutional life of the 
State. 

(4) An elementary knowledge of political science 
and economics. 

What virtues are most essential to citizenship? 

(1) Honesty, as a personal asset, is of first impor- 
tance to citizenship. Most of our political evils 
have their tap-roots in dishonesty. Election frauds, 
graft in public life, and political machines are due 
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(2) The second virtue essential to good citizen- 
ship is moral courage. Political evils are entrenched 
behind the ramparts of vice, secrecy, corruption, 
and party platforms. In the presence of these evils 
the citizen must be a man of courage and conviction. 

(3) The third quality essential to good citizen- 
ship is common sense. It.is the power to weigh 
rival policies, detect political shams, and to select 
what is wisest and best. 

To inculcate these virtues into the life and char- 
icter of the child the school must operate thru two 
great laws: 

(1) Moral training must call into exercise the 
virtues it would inculcate. 

(2) Moral training must, within certain limits at 
‘east, leave with the pupil the right of choice. With- 
out this right, authority degenerates into tyranny, 
ind obedience into slavery. And slavery con- 
tributes little to self-government. Czar rule in 
school gives in the place of self-government a sham 

a is too frail to stand the tests of modern citizen- 
ship. 

Manual training helps to inculcate these civic 
virtues. It aids in strengthening weak wills, and 
by dealing with things teaches honesty, accuracy, 
truthfulness, and caution. 

In the making of courses of study we have some 

things yet to learn. The average high school course 
would suggest that we are still living in the age of the 
tenaissance rather than in the age of science. We 
worship at the shrines of the past, and neglect the 
.ltars of the present. We crucify living issues and 
deify dead ones. 

But these conditions will not always prevail. 
Public education is the deliberate effort of the State 
to make a better citizen. And to this end it must 
more directly give the work that will produce the 
desired end. 


Life or the School Segment ? 


By Supt. LAWTON B. EVANS, Augusta, Ga. 
[Abstract.] 

Supposing that there is such a thing as the circle 
of the child’s training, the first and most important 
segment is that portion of life when he is under the 
influence of home conditions, and it is safe to say 
that whatever influences the child is born with and 
lives under till the time he enters school will persist. 
If the home life is wholesome it will probably remain 
so after the child enters school. 

When the child leaves his home he does not 
abandon all of its traditions, but he carries them 
with him into the second segment of his training, 
which we may call the school influence. At one 
time in the history of education we merely thought 
it necessary for the child to learn how to read and 
spell and write and learn the simple facts of arith- 
metic and history and geography. Now, we are 
trying to think differently and instead of regarding 
school life as a segment of the child’s life, it is rather 
a condition of his life. At school the child under- 
takes all of life in whatever phases of it he can 
appreciate. In this view there is no school segment 
as separate from other segments in the circle of his 
years, but rather a school ingredient that enters 
with other ingredients to make up the man. 

The thought of the hour is to have the child 
related in his work and thought and enterprise to 
the affairs of the world, natural, mechanical, finan- 
cial, governmental, spiritual, and cultural. This 
interest should be a child’s interest and the prob- 
‘ems that he solves should be a child’s problems. 
But they sweep the whole field of a child’s experience, 
and tho the detail of the man with power is impos- 
sible to the child, yet the main facts of all life are 
in the school and the wide-eyed boy stands upon 
the threshold of the world’s work and longs to take 
a part in it and be of it. 
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# So, instead of having a separate experience and 
segment of his life to be known as his school years, 
it is better to consider the school as an influence or 
condition of the real life of a child in which every- 
thing is included which he will know as a man, 
except that he will see it in a child’s way. 

If the entire child is taught at home and if all of 
the child is put to school carrying the home influence 
with him, then the wide-eyed boy is eager and able 
to take whole of the world of facts for which he has 
been prepared. 

In this larger sense the school interprets or ex- 
plains life as it is going on all around us and the 
child is adjusted to the strange and wonderful 
things that he sees and his understanding is made 
clear, his ideas of preparation are established, and 
when he enters active life he finds life ready for him 
and himself ready for it. 


Compensations of the High School. 


WHAT FRACTION OF PUPILS IN OUR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS CAN NOT DERIVE COMPENSATING AD- 
VANTAGES THEREFROM? 


By PRIN. W. J. S. BRYAN, The Central High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


[Abstract.] 


What percentage of high school pupils have 
reached the limit of their education on account of 
natural capacity or defective previous training? 
The consensus of opinion of twenty-five principals 
of high schools in the larger cities is that only a 
very small percentage of pupils can not profit 
from attendance, however many might derive 
greater benefit. 

The higher the stage of civilization attained by. 
any people, the longer the period of preparation must 
be for the young of that people, who are to fit into 
that civilization. The need of more scholastic 
training than can be secured in the eight years of 
the grammar school is now generally conceded. 

The proportion of the educable increases with 
the growth of the science and art of teaching. The 
self-activity developed in the pupil is the measure 
of the teacher’s skill, and the evidence of his success. 
The real problem is how to make such a presenta- 
tion of a subject as will stimulate the mind of the 
pupil to appropriate it. Are we not able to draw 
from our own youthful and mature experiences 
evidence of great disparity in the ability of teachers? 

There has been a development in the ideas of the 
public as to the extension of the privileges of edu- 
cation, but the legal right does not give the indi- 
vidual ability to exercise it. To determine whether 
the individual can derive compensative advantages 
from attendance on a secondary school we must 
ascertain the cost of attendance and the advantages 
to be derived. The earning capacity of pupils, 
and the cost to the public of tuition, constitute 
the total expenses of a high school education. What 
does secondary education cost the public, the pupil, 
the parent? 

Is the time spent in school to be subtracted from 
the years of life? Is a part of the course of study 
of secondary schools of no value? Is the work of 
the pupil who fails of promotion of no value? 

The advantages afforded by secondary schools 
are dependent (1) upon content of subjects and 
method of presentation and upon the personal 
character, preparation, and experience of teachers; 
(2) upon receptivity and reaction of individual 
pupils resulting from previous training, mentality, 
and spiritual attitude; (3) upon school spirit and 
influence of student body; (4) upon associations, 
and companionship, and home influence. 

The advantages of secondary education are com- 
mercial, physical, social, intellectual, moral. 
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What Are the Essentials of Subjects in the Elementary School Course? 


By ELMER ELSWoRTH BROWN, United States Commissioner of Education. 


So far as education in the broad and large is 
concerned, we recall the fact that it had passed thru 
many stages before it became definitely centered in a 
definite institution known as the school. There 
was a great deal of education before there were any 
schools as we know them. There came a time when 
a new education began to claim attention, and that 
new education consisted of the three R’s, or in time 
it was known as the seven liberal arts. There has 
been many a new education since that time, and 
each in turn has been heralded and welcomed by 
one party as a fresh revelation and has been de- 
_— by an opposing party as mere novelty and 

ad. 

But every great change in education has been 
closely interwoven with other changes, in which 
the whole social fabric has been involved. The 
essential subjects of one age have been different 
from the essential subjects of another age. The 
subjects have changed because the times have 
changed. Reading, writing, and arithmetic were 
n one stagejmere ‘accomplishments or altogether 
unknown. At another stage they would seem to be 
all in all. If so great a change as this could take 
place, what change may there not be? Is anything, 
in fact, essential, at all times, and everywhere? 

Whether there are really any permanent subjects 
or not depends on what meaning we give to the 
word subject. I shall not stop to quibble concerning 
the term; but, simply diving in somewhere near the 
middle of this wide question, I should like to say 
that historically the most permanent subject of all 
seems to me that which we designate as morals and 
manners. And that is so because it is pre-eminently 
the subject which lends interest to all the rest and 
determines the value of all. With all the changes 
which have been and are yet to be, we can hardly 
conceive of any rounded process of education in 
which this subject does not hold its place, in the 
earliest age of history or in the last, in America, 
Mars, or the satellites of Sirius. So long as human 
nature is what it is, the practice of virtue, the making 
of the moral life, must be among the things that 
claim the chief regard of men, simply because men 
have the human character. And that human nature 
is about as constant a fact as history has yet dis- 
covered. When we get beyond human nature we 
need not greatly concern ourselves with education. 

Yet moral education differs so greatly with differ- 
ing social conditions, that this subject hardly seems 
the same in widely separated periods. At one time 
it is incidental to religion, at another it is mainly 
civic or military or industrial. The fact is, that in 
all ages it has many aspects and must be approached 
from many different sides. Which of its elements 
shall take the leading part will depend at any given 
time on the conditions of that time. Just now in 
the public schools of America it is primarily a civic 
matter. It may in the future be primarily an 
industrial matter. But no one aspect will ever 
exhaust its significance. And the chief practical 
consideration for us is this, that we must teach the 
subject of morals in many ways, direct and indirect. 

Among these ways, I believe direct instruction 
in the principles and the particulars of right and 
honorable conduct has a place of no small impor- 
tance, and should be more strongly emphasized. 

When we come to consider, after this universal 
subject, what may be the essential subjects at any 
given period, as at this present period, in which we 
are chiefly concerned, we find we are dealing with 
an interesting side of social history, namely, the 
history of the school, in which education has become 


sharply defined and institutionalized. When the 
school fairly came into being as the organized agency 
of education and the only agency organized for 
education alone, it was only a small part of educa- 
tion that became its recognized function. Whatever 
occasional and partial organization there may have 
been for other parts and kinds of education, the school 
settled down at an early day to a narrow pre- 
occupation with the literary side of instruction and 
with a few subjects closely connected with this 
literary side. Public education now proceeded 
on two parallel and for the most part disconnected 
lines, the education of the school on the one hand, 
and the education given incidentally by other 
agencies on the other hand. I suppose every hu- 
man institution has and always will have an educa- 
tional side. Specific preparation for industrial 
life is one of the forms of education thus left over 
for incidental treatment. So the industrial training 
of the home and of the guild, the apprenticeship 
system, in a word, went on side by side with the 
more definitely organized literary education of the 
school. The recent history of education is in large 
part the history of the expansion of that specialized 
educational instrumentality, the literary school, to 
take in some of the outlying ranges of education, and 
particularly its enlargment by additions from the 
— occupied by one form or another of apprentice- 
ship. 

There are various reasons why the school must 
inevitably expand in this way. The agency organ- 
ized and carried on for the express purpose of edu- 
cation was certain to be in the long run a more 
effective instrument of education than that which 
was merely subordinate and tributary to some other 
purpose. The difference might not be apparent 
when one class of people served an apprenticeship 
and another class received a literary education. 
But with the nineteenth century, and earlier in some 
States, successful attempts were made to give to 
all the people the benefit of a literary education. 
The contrast between the general effectiveness of 
school methods and the wastefulness and inequalities 
of apprentice methods became more clearly apparent. 
But certain minor advantages of apprenticeship 
became apparent, too, and the methods of the 
schools underwent a gradual change, particularly in 
the way of object lessons and laboratory practice. 
So the school became fitted to deal with some phases 
of education which had hitherto been beyond its 
reach. Besides all this, a subtle change has been 
going on in men’s attitude toward education. It 
is coming to be less a subordinate and more an 
independent and commanding interest. An illus- 
tration of this change, on a large scale, may be seen 
in certain European countries, where there is now a 
manifest tendency to concentrate the scattered 
educational activities of the government under the 
educational rather than the technical branches of 
administration. Agricultural education, for ex- 
ample, may logically fall under either the agricul- 
tural or the educational department. Hitherto the 
interest in such education has been largely agri- 
cultural and it has been under the direction of de- 
partments of agriculture. With the growth of 
intelligent interest in the educational bearings of 
the subject, there has appeared a tendency to 
co-ordinate agricultural education with the general 
educational system; and so with other branches of 
instruction, in science and the arts. A similar ten- 
dency appears in the gradual extension of instruction 
in our schools and universities, whereby certain 
subjects become school subjects which had long been 
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reserved for the workshop and for the apprentice. 

So it happens that our schools are coming to be 
broadly educational institutions instead of narrowly 
literary institutions. And this movement is un- 
doubtedly to continue, for the people will that it 
shall be so, and the whole social momentum of the 
time carries us in this direction. The three R’s and 
the other subjects connected with these cannot 
continue to hold the field alone against all comers. 
Some of the subjects brought over from the manual 
arts are destined to take their place beside them. 

This change we can none of us prevent if we 
would, and I am sure we would not prevent it if we 
could. But there is one thing to be done about it 
that, in some measure, we can do. We can see that 
the good of the old order is carried over into the new. 
The older subjects made for intelligence, the newer 
subjects make for manual skill. In order even that 
the full value of manual skill may be realized, we 
must needs hold fast to the earlier emphasis on 
pure intelligence. 

The nineteenth century ideal of education, par- 
ticularly the nineteenth century ideal in the United 
States, was one of the finest things in the history of 
civilization. It was the conception of the freeman 
of old Athens carried over into the new world and 
made an ideal for all men, forasmuch as all men 
shall be free. To make men wise, self-regulated, 
self-reliant, this was held to be a better thing than to 
give them mastery of a trade; for those who were 
so educated could turn to what they would, could 
master new employments as the need should arise. 
And whatever their labor in life might be or the 
rewards of their labor, it would yield them the 
greatest possible values, for they would know how 
to use it to the higher ends, for themselves, for 
their friends, and for their country. We may 
allow something for enthusiasm and exaggeration, 
but fundamentally this view holds good, and I hope 
that with all of our pursuit of new and promising 
ideals, we shall keep faith with this deeply grounded 
conviction. Moreover, we need to put into our 
training for manual skill, which fills a serious lack 
in that earlier schooling, the same liberal spirit 
which characterized the old. In accordance with 
this spirit, we shall make the special skill of any 
single trade rest upon some mastery of the broad 
fundamentals of drawing, manual training, and 
free design. The subjects in the domain of manual 
pursuits which have the strongest claim to a place 
among the essentials in our courses of study, are 
those which will give the best introduction to a wide 
range of special dexterities, and render the learner 
as free as possible to adjust himself to change of 
occupation or to progressive improvements in a 
single occupation. 

Finally, with this inevitable expansion of the 
functions of the school, certain things will take a 
high place in the educational curriculum which once 
belonged solely to the domain of play. For genera- 
tions our schools have made place for free play, but 
merely as recreation from tasks. Now with the 
tendency to a hardening of social conditions, par- 
ticularly in our large cities, play becomes almost as 
important a consideration in the schools as work. 
We need it more than ever for health; we need it 
that the few and precious hours of leisure may be 
made refreshing and not debasing; we need it to 
give flexibility and freedom to the spirit of the 
individual, now hard-pressed by the growing crowd 
and the struggle for existence; we need it that the 
moving of pure joy among our people may carry us 
toward the finer forms of expression and give us a 
spontaneous national art. 

Let me speak of only one subject here, which 
belongs to the common ground of art and play. 
We need music in our modern life, almost as much 
as we need bread, and we need it in our schools 
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almost as much as we need the multiplication table. 
We need it in our lives, not only to help us worship, 
but that we may carry away something better than 
a ringing headache from our precious hours of 
diversion. We need it in our schools, not as a 
tolerated fad, but as one of the things that shall 
make our individual and national character. 

In fact, the sum of all I have tried to say is this: 
That the fads and luxuries of one age may be the 
necessities of another. We must take on new 
studies with a néw age, and we must bind the old 
and the new together by an everlasting moral 
conviction, and an everlasting insistence on that 
intelligence that shall make men free. 


In his annual report to the Board of Overseers; 
President Eliot, of Harvard, made a severe attack 
upon football. He would have all intercollegiate 
contests restricted to two contests. At the same 
time, he advises the extension of contests within the 
university itself so as to increase the number of 
students taking part in each sport. President Eliot 
believes that the importance of inter-collegiate 
athletics is greatly exaggerated. He disapproves 
the extravagant waste of money thus called forth. 


The Carnegie Institution’s new solar observatory 
upon Mount Wilson, Southern California, is to have 
the most powerful telescope ever made. “In this 
great instrument a magnifying reflector one hundred 
inches in diameter will be used. This concave disk 
will be so large that, if placed upon edge, a half- 
grown boy standing upon the shoulders of a tall man 
will about be able to touch the topmost part of the 
rim. The immense block of glass from which it is 
to be ground will weigh four and a half tons and 
measure thirteen inches in thickness. Four years 
will be required for molding, grinding, and polish- 
ing it in a special optical shop to be built for the 
purpose. The double windows of this laboratory will 
be sealed against the possible admission of dust, 
and the air to be breathed by the opticians will be 
filtered before being admitted to the interior. The 
great mirror, together with its several auxiliary 
reflectors, will cost $45,000, and will be the gift 
of John D. Hooker, a philanthropist of Los Angeles. 
The construction of the mountings of these mirrors 
will require a year, and a special electric motor truck 
has been devised to carry them to the summit of 
Mount Wilson, which rises to an altitude of more 
than a mile above the nearby surface of the Pacific. 
This, the greatest light gatherer ever designed by 
man, will be used upon the stars and nebulae, the 
raw material out of which the stars are made. If 
the full image of the moon would blind the observer 
at its eyepiece, that of the sun would utterly destroy 
the telescope itself. Hence the big reflector will 
be used only for night observations. Thruout each 
day a refrigerating plant will cool the great domed 
observatory in which it and its fifty-foot tube are to 
be stored and will maintain them at the temperature 
of the coolest hours of the night. This will prevent 
the contraction and expansion of the glass and any 
consequent warping of the image or cracking of the 
silvered surface. 


Senator Avery’s bill providing for a daily reading 
of the Bible in the public schools of Missouri has 
been reported from the Legislative Committee on 
Education, with a recommendation that it pass. 
The bill says: . ; 

A portion of the Bible shall be read daily in the public 
schools, supported fully, or in part by public money, or 
under State control, without written note or oral comment, 
but a pupil whose parents or guardian informs the teacher 
in writing that he has conscientious scruples against it shall 
not be required to read from any particular version or take 
any personal part in the reading. 
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Hungry School Children. 
[Boston Transcript. ] 

7,One“of the seven bills passed by the Campbell- 
Bannerman Government at the first session of 
Parliament is the Feeding of School Children bill. 
While the tremendous battle for the nationalizing 
of the common schools was raging between Church 
and Chapel, with the result that the great measure 
of the session fell to the ground between them, this 
and half a dozen other practical measures slipped 
thru. It marks the culmination of an agitation 
which has been in progress from 1875. Since the 
creation of the fund in that year for the alleviation 
of distress among school children hundreds of thou- 
sands of them have been fed by various charitable 
agencies; and the question has been investigated 
by a Royal Commission on Physical Deterioration, 
by an Inter-Departmental Committee, by a select 
committee of the House of Commons, by the Educa- 
tion Committee of the London County Council, 
and thru numerous experiments made by public 
and private bodies. The Glasgow School Board, 
after a test made, during which over eight hundred 
children starving in eleven schools were fed, pre- 
sented a strong report in support of the principle 
of the bill which has now become a law. 

The Provision of Meals act establishes a princi- 
ple which many social reformers view with mis- 
giving. The Charity Organization Society appeared 
in opposition to it, the secretary of this society ask- 
ing: ‘‘Is it not a mockery to give a child a dinner 
and to send him back to injurious and unhealthy 
conditions at home which are continuous in their 
effect and to modify which no measures are at 
the same time taken?” To this the answer was 
promptly made that such a child would have his 
dinner anyhow. It was argued that the starving 
children who survive the ordeal of home and live 
to attend school will have the better equipment 
when they grow up, to insist upon better all-round 
conditions at home. The act empowers any local 
education authority to provide for meals and to 
proceed against the parents for the recovery of the 
amount expended unless they are unable to pay; 
if funds are insufficient they may levy taxation for 
them. Another argument against the bill was that 
parental responsibility would be weakened. It was 
also urged that for one child who requires food there 
are ten suffering in other ways, such as from bad 
air, uncleanliness, lack of sleep, neglected teeth, 
and overwork. The medical officer of the London 
County Council Educational Department held that 
under-feeding is the smallest of the afflictions of 
the children of the poor, and he even insisted that 
there are plenty of cases where food given children 
at school does them actual physical harm. 

But the bill was passed, notwithstanding all 
these expert opinions. The estimated 122,000 chil- 
dren in London attending school insufficiently fed 
will now be experimented on with such aid as the 
needy children in Paris have had since 1867. The 
first efforts in France were made thru the benevo- 
lence of what are called “School Fund Societies.” 
In 1882 these benevolent school societies were made 
compulsory thruout France, and now every child 
going to school who needs either food or clothing 
receives it at their hands. The municipal councils 
make grants to their funds, and collections are made 
for them at many public functions; for example, 
at every public wedding the assembled guests are 
asked to contribute for the Caisse des Ecoles. 
The mayor of the arrondissement is always an ez- 
officio member of the district committee. A mid- 


day meal of warm, wholesome food of French cook- 
ing is served the children. To those who cannot 
pay for this meal a meal ticket is given identical in 
appearance with that given to those who pay the 
tariff rate, which is about two cents. In 1904, out 
of 9,229,278 portions distributed in Paris 5,974,359 
were gratuitous and the rest were paid for. 


Real University Extension. 
{Boston T'ranscript.] 

Some five hundred citizens of Providence and 
vicinity, including men whose heads are gray with 
the accumulated wisdom of years, are now enrolled 
as college boys in Brown University. This comes 
of an experiment in ‘‘ University Extension” which 
the Rhode Island College has undertaken this 
winter, and thus far with notable success. The 
scheme is both broader and more definite than 
anything which has heretofore been undertaken 
in that line. By means of afternoon and evening 
sessions the lectures of the college faculty are 
repeated to regularly organized classes outside of 
the ordinary college enrolment. The attendance 
thus far has been remarkable, the new students 
being of two classes—those who enroll themselves 
for ‘‘certificate work,’’ and those who, taking the 
lectures simply as an opportunity for general 
culture, enroll themselves as ‘‘hearers.’”’ The cer- 
tificate students are those who are working for an 
academic degree, a promise of which is held forth 
as a reward for patient perseverance. This latter 
class includes many of the teachers of the public 
schools of Providence and the surrounding country. 
They secure a scholarly degree without the inter- 
ruption of their regular work. This, in fact, was 
the origin of the movement, which was first sug- 
gested at a meeting of the Brown University Teach- 
ers’ Association. Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs, 
who arranges the courses and directs the work, 
was himself for many years prominent in the public 
schools of Providence. This fact explains in a 
large measure the scope and nature of the work. 
It is confidently expected by those interested that 
the Providence authorities will co-operate with this 
feature of the enterprise, in view of its undoubted 
benefit to the teachers in the city schools. 

Their idea is that short leaves of absence may 
be arranged for the teachers who take up the work, 
in order that they may complete the courses more 
effectively and in a shorter time than would other- 
wise be possible. While the courses offered are 
thus of especial interest to teachers, registration is 
open to all who wish to be present as hearers, or to 
pursue the subject as students, and, as a matter of 
fact, the number who attend in this way is very 
large. 

Under the system as at present conducted the 
entire course is mapped out into topics. On each 
topic there is a series of ten lectures. For instance, 
in literature there is a course of ten lectures on the 
“French Drama,” another course of ten on the 
“Life and Work of Goethe,” on the “Victorian 
Poets,” ete. In American history there is a course 
of ten on ‘The American Colonies in the Eighteenth 
Century,” ete. While the courses offered for the 
second term are continuous of the courses offered 
for the first term, each course is so arranged as to 
form by itself a consistent whole, and is open not 
only to those registered in the previous courses, 
but also to new students. This division into 
series, or groups of ten, is found to be both con- 
venient and practically adapted to the situation. 
In connection with each course a certain amount 
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of outside work is prescribed for those who are 
working for a degree but is not required of others, 
and is not necessary to the enjoyment of the course. 
On the completion of each course certificates are 
issued to those who have done the assigned work 
and passed an examination. Each “Extension 
Course” of ten lectures or other work is accepted 
by the University as equivalent to one-half of a 
regular three-hour course for one term and will be 
credited toward the requirements for the degrees 
of A. B., Ph.D., and A. M., subject, of course, to 
the ordinary regulations governing entrance re- 
quirements exacted of the regular students. 

This makes the ultimate attainment of a degree 
necessarily slow. But the time may be very 
materially shortened by attendance at the summer 
school, which is now so well established as a part 
of collegiate work. 

In this connection it should be said that the 
college authorities have not the least idea of cheap- 
ening academic degrees. These, as may be seen, 
are only attainable by long continued attendance 
and the passing of careful examinations. Consid- 
ering the fact that those who take up the work as 
certificate students are persons who have a serious 
purpose in doing so, and considering also the high 
degree of patience required to secure the coveted 
prize, it seems hardly too much to say that the 
degrees granted will be even more fairly earned 
than those accorded to the average college student. 

The cost of the work to the student is very 
moderate, and is so distributed as to be particularly 
adapted to those whose incomes prohibit a heavy 
initial expenditure. A fee of three dollars is charged 
for each course of ten lectures, with an additional 
dollar for the examination and certificate. Thus 
the big advance term-bills that loom up so for- 
biddingly before the average aspirant for college 
honors are distributed into small payments attached 
to each unit of credit. 

Such, in brief, is the plan. A very noticeable 
advantage which it has over the older “‘ University 
Extension”? schemes, by which sporadic lecture 


courses are given at distant points, is that the whole . 


work is kept within the university limits and so 
retains the university atmosphere as well as the 
subsidiary advantages of libraries, collections, labo- 
ratories, and apparatus. , It makes the attainment 
of a degree possible, which the older scheme could 
not offer, and this is far more than a matter of 
sentiment to workers in certain professions. In 
fact, while it is a development of the old idea, it 
is far more practical than that ever was. 

Its effect on the teaching force of the university, 
on the men who give the lectures, is an important 
consideration. Thus far it has been found to be 
rather stimulating than otherwise. The lecturer 
finds himself face to face not with a class of restless 
youths, but with an audience of adults, including 
professional men, teachers, merchants, and other 
leading citizens of his city. It is an audience that 
s keenly alert, at once appreciative, receptive, 
and critical. Not only is he thus spurred to his 
hest endeavors, but something of the old academic 
isolation is removed. The audience reacts on the 
man and its live touch with the working problems 
of the world cannot but have a beneficial effect on 
his own work. 

This brings us to another phase of the work, its 
possible results—already evident in no slight degree 

in bridging the gulf between college and com- 
munity. In Providence, as elsewhere, town and 
gown have not always dwelt at peace. Under the 
present administration there has been a great change 
in this respect, and the present movement bids fair 
not only to complete the elimination of the old 
antipathies, but to create a wholesome co-operation 
between the university and the city in which it is 
located. That President Faunce has strong con- 
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victions on this subject is well known. In his last 
annual report he says: “It is the duty of the uni- 
versity to provide intellectual insight, stimulus, and 
leadership to the entire community around it.” 
This wholesome ideal is certainly brought a great 
deal nearer to realization by the attendance of five 
hundred of the citizens of the city on the university 
lectures as regularly enrolled “hearers” and students. 
Still another important bearing of the experiment 
is its relation to the problem of student support. 
It is possible, if the plan proves to be practically 
successful, for a young man to go to the university 
city, find regular employment, attend college 
evenings, and, if he has the pluck and the grit, to 
come out with his degree at the end. 
Curiously enough, as is true of so many good 
things, the idea is not so new as it appears to be. 
It is, in fact, something of a revival of the old 
university idea. The ancient university was simply 
a teaching force located in a definite place to which 
all who would might come for profit and instruction, 
and which conferred honorary degrees on those 
whose attainments warranted it. It was in just 
that way that the great scholars of the past attended 
a university, and a revival of the idea is not wholly 
foreign to modern ideals, which are strongly reacting 
against academic exclusiveness. Of course, inas- 
much as but one term’s work has been partially 
completed, the movement at Brown University can 
only be classed as a hopeful and promising experi- 
ment in a progressive line. If it shall succeed, it 
will be possible for any Rhode Islander, or any one 
living near enough to Providence, be he young or 
old, rich or poor, farmer, mechanic, manufacturer, 
or teacher to go to college, take his full course and 
obtain his degree. : 
In the meanwhile, there are few more interesting 
sights than this procession of old men and young 
who, each week-day afternoon and evening climb 
the steep hill that leads to the buildings of Brown 
University, and not professional educators alone 
will watch the experiment with the deepest interest. 





Prefer Private Agencies. 
[Fall River (Mass.) Globe.] 

After a trial for a year the plan for the regis- 
tration of public school teachers by the State Board 
of Education, with a registration fee of $2, is ac- 
knowledged to be a failure. Secretary Martin, of 
the Board, is advocating the passage of a bill 
providing for the abolition of the fees. Mr. Martin 
says that only twenty-three teachers registered 
during the year, and that private agencies, which 
are actively seeking to place their patrons, are 
still doing the greater part of the business, for the 
simple reason that they are more successful in 
placing their patrons. “The result of the experi- 
ment,” remarks the Haverhill Gazette, “is not 
surprising, altho one who attempted to criticise 
the scheme when it was suggested was accused of 
being unfriendly to the teachers, if not to the educa- 
tional interests of the State as a whole. The theory 
was that the general registration of teachers seeking 
other positions or available for towns seeking 
teachers, would only have to call upon the State 
Board of Education to find the teachers for their 
vacancies, and everything would work for the benefit 
of both teacher and schools. The theory hasn’t 
worked out for the simple reason that no great 
number of teachers wanted the assistance of the 
Board of Education in getting them their positions, 
but were able and preferred to secure their own 
advancement by their independent efforts or by the 
efforts of others whom they could enlist in their 
behalf in the ordinary business way. There are 
some things that can be done better by individual 
energy and effort than by any of the red-taped 
officialism “of jState bureaus. 
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Domestic Science Courses in the High School. 


By ELLEN HENRIETTA RICHARDS, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. — 


[By permission of the National Society for the Scientific Study of Education from “The Fourth Yearbook, Part [I.’’} 


Synopsis. 

Subjects of social value must be given in the elementary 
school in such a way as to secure valuable habits and manipu- 
lative skill. 

Development of reasoning power, 
science belong in the high school. 

Principles and relations should receive special attention 
in colleges. 

Practice again belongs in professional and _ post-college 
schools. 

Domestic science in the high school should concern itself 
enough with the working machine of productive daily life 
(social and economic questions in an elementary way to be 
sure) to leave an impression of forceful reality. 

It should not be burdened with the work of other depart- 
ments and especially it should not be expected to /ay its own 
joundation, a thing not required of other high school subjects. 

In elementary and secondary schools, we claim that edu- 
cation should produce: 

Social efficiency, character as expressed by truth, honor, 
self-sacrifice and co-operation. 

Economic efficiency, self-support, not a social debtor, add- 
ing to group possessions add pleasures, a productive citizen 
of the State. 

Individual eg personal health, joy in living, contri- 
buting, in self and children, to race progress. For the 
individual, better physical condition for work and for pleas- 
ure. For the State, it should result in securing for the child 
such environment and atmosphere as shall permit full intel- 
lectual and spiritual development of the soul. 

A good course in domestic science can contribute largely 
to the production of these educational results. 

The teaching of science in the high school has 
suffered because of the tradition prevailing since 
the organization of the English High School of 
Boston in 1821, ‘‘that it is required of all the mas- 
ters and ushers as a necessary qualification that 
they should have been educated at some university.”’ 

The attitude of the university man toward 
science, and particularly toward those branches of 
science which have to do with the activity of daily 
life, is not an attitude adapted to make him a 
good judge of or a good teacher of those sciences 
which deal with “‘the great end and real business 
of living” which was the avowed object of the first 
chartered academy in New England—Philips Ando- 
ver. The high school as we know it, while the 
successor of the academy in many directions, has 
not yet obtained full emancipation from the college 
influence, since its courses and the method of dealing 
with many of its subjects are largely controlled by 
university ideals thru the college men on its staff. 

We shall not see the full development of science 
teaching in the high school, and of all that depends 
upon it, until the teachers are those trained in 
scientific rather than in academic ideals. 

If by high school we understand a truly higher 
education, complete in itself as far as it goes, but 
yet a safe foundation for college and university 
work for those who can go on, then a form of applied 
art and science is imperative for the rounding out 
of a course which is to teach the human being 
something of his environment, to teach the laws 
under which he lives and to lead him to appreciate 
the power which is his to use as soon as he is worthy. 

In the high school should begin the application 
of such sciences as have been learned, which may 
be continued into the college, or which may serve 
as a basis for future building upon in the course 
of the life work. 

The high school has ever been ‘“‘near to the 
people” in the endeavor to make the years and 
money spent effective. It has been at times more 
plastic than any other form of education, more 
readily molded to the need of the time. This is 
shown by the rapid introduction of laboratories 
and laboratory methods and by the engrafting of 
business and commercial subjects upon the cur- 
riculum. And yet each study which tends toward 


and application of 


‘sight. 





“‘the great end and real business of living” has 
been thru the ordeal of college entrance requirement 
successfully passed, such as geography, which was 
first required at Harvard in 1807, algebra in 1824, 
ancient history in 1847. 

Let it be granted that the theory on which the 
American high school is to be developed in the 
twentieth century is not yet clearly defined. We 
see two tendencies, the one fostered by the academic 
ideal as set forth by college entrance boards ‘“‘to 
emphasize the psychology of the individual” and 
to articulate the work with the college. The other 
to meet the demands of civilized and progressive 
society as it exists, by a differentiation which shall 
give restricted freedom of choice to the pupils. 
This differentiation has been, perhaps, most marked 
of late in the subject of manual training. But it 
has resulted in cleavage rather than in articulation. 
Because the great body of schoolmen have had no 
training in and do not understand the power and 
purpose of manual training, it has been found best 
to develop it in separate schools in such commun- 
ities as are large enough to support two or more 
high schools, under teachers who believe in the 
invigorating intellectual effect of ‘‘an intelligent 
mastery of tools, materials, and methods of con- 
struction,” and in the fully proved pedagogic value 
of this stimulus of power over things. 

Because of the opposition of the academic mind 
to the introduction of manual training, it was put 
in under the lead of those who were most strongly 
impressed with its practical value. It could not 
be properly correlated in the ordinary school, 
because the opposition presented a solid front. 
Only recently have wedges been driven into the 
slowly crumbling walls of prejudice, so that now a 
possibility of using the subject to stimulate all 
pupils, whether fitting for college or for life, is in 
Domestic science has been in an even worse 
plight. Repudiated by manual training, and 
scorned by academic learning, it has made its way 
by sheer force of proved value. It has come to 
stay, and we may as well take up the task of adjust- 
ing the relation it should bear. 

It may be acknowledged at the outset that 
much, if not most, of the domestic science now 
taught in high schools, especially when it is found 
in them only, is grade work—mere accumulation 
of facts and mere manipulation—with perhaps an 
attempt at introducing fundamental science because 
in no other course is it found; or, more is the pity, 
because the curriculum demands that the domestic 
science be given before the fundamental science 
courses are taken. That is, the makers of the 
high school program do not recognize domestic 
science as an application of scientific knowledge 
previously attained, do not give it the place of a 
king bolt to hold together the previously accumu- 
lated parts of the curriculum. 

Furthermore, because the science teacher could 
not or would not help to correlate the various 
branches, the teacher of domestic science has been 
obliged to give both the elementary science and 
the application of it to the detriment of the subject 
itself and to its estimation by the public. The 
time given has not been sufficient, the knowledge 
of the dozen sciences required as a foundation has 
not been deep enough on the part of the teacher; 
she has not dared to say “I do not know”; and 
therefore the better grounded physics and chemistry 
teacher has had reason to repudiate the claims 
made to scientific presentation of domestic science. 
On the other hand; because of this forcing of 
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the science teaching into imperfectly prepared 
hands, the work intruded into the high school 
curriculum under the head of domestic science has 
been too often not only unscientific but has lacked 
any basis of science. 

If the high school were a trade school, dealing 
with results, not principles, then the practice might 
be accepted without the theory. A typewriter is 
not required to learn the mathematical formulae 
upon which the mechanical construction of his 
machine depends. Why should a girl learn how to 
calculate a standard dietary? If she is to be a 
cook she should not spend time for it. But if she 
is to become an intelligent citizen, serving not 
only her own family but on charity and _ hospital 
boards, she needs the knowledge, and more than 
all, she needs the intellectual grasp of affairs which 
her mind gains in the process. 

The terms science and art have been sadly con- 
fused. Because a Vermont Yankee or a Southern 
mammy, by reason of long years of skilled labor 
and a love of good living, can make a score of 
dishes of exquisite flavor and consistency, it is held 
by many school men unnecessary and unpeda- 
gogical to teach the composition and nutritive 
properties of food and the scientific principles 
which underlie its proper preparation. The high 
school does not and should not make cooks, it 
should make girls into intelligent women, intelli- 
gent in every-day matters as well as in ancient 
history. The public has insisted upon the skill 
which only comes with the long practice of a trade, 
i.é.,an art. Between the three, the science teacher, 
the pedagog, and the public, tke director of 
domestic science has been driven to offer a course 
which is either science or art in spots. She must 
include much which has no science, but which is 
only method of procedure, order, or acknowledged 
way of doing things. This is because public igno- 
rance has insisted that work which has no science 
at bottom shall be called by that attractive title. 

There are correct ways (good form) of wearing 
a hat, of serving a meal, of paring an-apple, of 
toasting bread; but altho there may be a better, 
there is no right or wrong way. It is the result 
which is to be considered and this is arrived at by 
several methods. There is a right way to set up 
an electric battery, but not to sweep a room. Did 
two milliners or dressmakers or cooks ever accom- 
plish results in the same way? 

It is the insistence on good form in place of 
science, on the art rather than on the knowledge 
of principle which has brought so much of the 
household arts teaching into disrepute among 
scientific men and academic leaders. 

Is there then neither science nor education in the 
group of subjects known as domestic science? 
Indeed there is much of both if properly introduced 
and correlated, but foreign matter introduced into 
living tissue is certain to cause irritation; and 
because of public demand and because it was less 
expensive to equip one high school with kitchen 
and sewing room than to fit up thirty grade schools, 
the teaching of facts and habits and of mere methods 
of work has found its way into a position it cannot 
maintain. 

Personal habits useful for the survival of the 
human animal in its present surroundings must 
be thoroly learned at an early age. The high 
school comes too late, the mischief is done and can 
be undone only with tears and time. Muscle training 
in relation to future practical application, use of 
saw and plane, of needle and of cooking processes 
to be successfully and economically given must 
come before high school age. Mere tool work, 
mere cooking and sewing belongs in the grades 
where each motion learned stays learned. Muscle 
never forgets. In other words, the work of the 
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grades should include manipulation of as many as 
possible of the materials which enter into the 
daily routine of life without attempted explanations. 
The child of ten or twelve can learn to boil and 
filter water and to wash hands and face, to keep 
fingers clean and off from possible dirt, to cook 
vegetables and broil steak, to make chairs and 
tables for a model house, to make anything to scale 
from drawings, to choose colors and fabrics. He 
may learn the thousand and one habits and muscular 
motions which acquired at this age without con- 
scious effort, are never forgotten. 

To explain this position it only need be assumed 
that subjects and methods which have great social 
value, which are necessary to the welfare of the 
community, must be taught in the elementary 
school where alone all citizens receive an impetus 
toward individual and civic efficiency. 

Secondary education, on the other hand, reaches 
a class upon whom we ought to be able to depend 
for the application to every-day life of the results 
of scientific investigations in hygiene and sanitation; 
but at present there is little sympathy and _ co- 
operation between the investigator and the public. 
This sympathy can be established by those who 
are interested in practical affairs and who have 
been so educated as to understand the scientific 
spirit and to be conversant with the scientific 
method of work. 

If the teacher of domestic science in the secondary 
school is to form part of this important connection 
between theory and practice, and is to aid in estab- 
lishing sympathetic relations between the investiga- 
tor and the public, she must have opportunity for 
a more thoro scientific training than our present 
normal course offers. 

Once this stand is taken, the curriculum of the 
high school is relieved of one part of its present 
incubus. But a stumbling block remains in the se- 
quence of science subjects as now tabulated. Chem- 
istry is often found in the fourth year and cooking 
in the first; drawing in the third year and sewing 
in the second. The difficulty will disappear once 
the subjects are accepted not as ends in themselves, 
but as foundations on which to build. 

The following outlines for an ordinary high school, 
not one devoted to’ manual training particularly, 
is given as suggestive of a logical order, each year 
being an addition firmly welded to what has gone 
before. The assumption is made of good “‘grade”’ 
foundation in elementary botany, physiology, etc., 
and in manual and physical training. The time 
taken is distributed so as not to interfere with the 
other essentials. The serious change is in intro- 
ducing the sciences earlier than usual, and in a 
somewhat different order. The reason will be 
evident on examining the character and range of 
the illustrations. 

The civic and economic side requires maturity 
of mind, and brought in at the end enables the 
young student to gather up all school experience 
into an ethical ideal of great value as school is left 
behind and life is entered upon. If something on 
this order is not given, the scholar goes out into 
the world not only ill prepared to meet conditions, 
but with the feeling that school has been of no 
value, or has had no connection with what follows. 

It is true that physics is more often a second 
year study; but certain aspects can be given in 
the first year of the high school better than chemistry 
and there is a gain in dividing a subject of so much 
theory and so capable of developing reasoning 
power. There is an advantage in impressing upon 
the young student the fact that a science can 
never be finished—it goes on into the university, 
the professional school, life. School physics should 
not deal with the whole science but with parts of 
it especially adapted to the student. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Problem of Moral Training. 


By Supt. W. J. SHEARER, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Can Morals Be Taught ? 


The great lack of attention to the subject of moral 
training is largely due to the fact that some intelli- 
gent people have asserted that morals cannot be 
taught except by the unconscious influence of ex- 
ample. They fail to remember that to know what 
is right and wrong is a necessary condition to select- 
ing the right and rejecting the wrong. Without this 
knowledge there can be no moral act. The object 
of teaching is the imparting of knowledge. All 
must acknowledge that the ideas of right and wrong 
held by all children, and by not a few grown people, 
are much confused. 

Weare told that moral education means education 
in morals thru the use of the truth as expressed 
in our commonly accepted ethics. Here then we 
have a system of knowledge which must be imparted 
by instruction in some form. Surely then it must 
be acknowledged that training in morals is a 
proper subject for regular systematic instruction. 

Meaning and Object of Moral Training. 


We should not forget that moral training is a 
broader term than the teaching of morals. The first 
touches every moment of the child’s life, the latter 
has to do principally with the formal instruction 
of the school. The first is taught largely through 
example, the latter more by precept. 

The objects of moral training are, (1) The teaching 
of what is right; (2) The subjection of the lower 
feelings to the higher; (3) The improvement of the 
moral judgment; (4) The strengthening of the 
feeling of moral obligation; (5) The observance 
of the moral law; (6) The training in habits of right 
conduct. 

How Can Morals Be Taught? 


As before stated, in moral training teachers must 
ever keep before themselves the fact that it is 
knowledge which awakens the feelings, that the 
feelings influence the will and that it is the will 
which determines conduct. 

The first object, then, in moral training is to 
teach by systematic instruction what is right. 

The second object is to awaken right feelings by 
touching the heart thru knowledge and _instruc- 
tion given. It is not enough to enlist the interests 
of the child thru the intellect. The interest 
must deepen into a lasting feeling. As such it will 
influence the motives. It is not enough that the 
pupil’s conduct be right externally. The actions 
must be inspired by the higher motives. 

A third object of moral instruction is to train the 
moral judgment. It is not always easy to see and 
understand what is the proper method of procedure 
or to determine what motives should govern. 

The fourth object of moral instruction is to 
strengthen the feelings of moral obligation by 
quickening the conscience. Like every other power 
the conscience may be developed by proper activity 
for which a certain amount of instruction and 
practice is necessary. 

The fifth object of moral training is to lead pupils 
to do what is right and avoid the wrong. 

The sixth and highest object is to so train pupils 
in doing right that proper conduct may become 
habitual. All other objects are but means to this all- 
important end. 

Teachers should remember that, like all other 
activities, the moral powers exist in children only as 
germs. The great work of the teacher is to develop 
these germs into healthy and well proportioned 
growth. The teacher’s work is to teach the child 
what is right and to willingly choose it rather than 





the wrong; to prefer the right to present pleasure; 
to place duty above and before the gratification of 
desire; to hold fast to honor and integrity at the 
sacrifice of present gain; to regard the interests of 
others as equal to one’s own interests. 

Moral and Civil Law. 


The field of the moral judgment is voluntary, 
human action. The moral law is imposed not by 
others but by ourselves. Its application is wider, 
and its aims are loftier than those of the civil law. 
It deals with the motives, while the civil law deals 
with actions. 

The moral standard has differed with times, places, 
and conditions. At first custom was the standard. 
In one country it was considered right for children 
to support their parents, in another to kill them. In 
Rome it was the settled custom to abandon infants 
in desert places while tens of thousands fell a prey 
to wild animals or to more ferocious human beasts. 
Now neither the moral nor civil law tolerates unneces- 
sary cruelty even from the child’s own parents. 
Formerly, a child was but a counter at the edge of 
humanity. Since the one great Teacher ‘placed 
a little child in their midst” and said “‘of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,” the child occupies the 
center, and around it revolves all human interests. 
Later, law was considered the standard. The im- 
perfection of both of these being apparent, a wider 
and better standard was found in the enlightened 
conscience. 

Origin of Moral Sentiments. 


The origin of the moral sentiment is in the feeling 
of authority developed in the family, where the good 
results in pleasure and the bad in pain. The child 
soon associates right action with the one as the result, 
and wrong action with the other. Embryonic moral 
judgment. suggests the advisability of one line of 
action rather than of another. As the child grows 
in intelligence, he is able to distinguish the better 
between the right and the wrong, and embryonic 
conscience leads him to wish to do what is right, and 
avoid the wrong. Slowly he gets from his environ- 
ment a sense of duty. Gradually he develops the 
feeling of subjection to moral law. 

The Importance of Conscience. 

Conscience gives us the idea of right and wrong, 
and leads us to approve one and disapprove the 
other. It does not teach us what is right or what 
is wrong. This must be learned by instruction and 
by the exercise of reason and thru experience. 
The idea of right and wrong is primary and cannot 
be analyzed. In every one of a thousand dialects 
and languages are found the words, “right,” 
“wrong,” “‘ought’’, and ‘“‘duty.” 

The whole social life is rooted in conscience. But 
for the sense of justice, society could not exist. 
Some say it is laws, or courts, or police or prisons 
that hold society together. They are mistaken. 
The law is for the lawless; but the great majority 
do right because of the promptings of conscience 
which has been educated. Society, Church, and 
State all depend upon character, and character 
depends upon conscience. 

Conscience is a power. Assuch it can be directed 
rightly or misdirected. Therefore, the absolute 
necessity of enlightening, educating and training 
the conscience, that it may become the corner-stone 
of society. 

Our first duty is to educate the conscience, but 
we must not stop there. The education must con- 
tinue. It must also be trained. The conscience 
can no more be kept healthy without exercise than 
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can the body. The best exercise for the conscience 
is in training it to hold fast to the right in small 
things. 

Duty of School and Home. 


If the home does its duty in originating ideals 
upon moral questions, it does no more than its duty. 
If it has not done this, then for the welfare of the 
community and the State the school must do what 
the home has failed to do. 

If the home has done its duty, then the function 
of the school is to arrange and emphasize the correct 
ideals of the home and see that they are established 
in the child’s character. But the school must not 
merely represent the ideals of the community, it 
must go farther and take higher ground, when 
necessary, and make clear and definite those points 
which are not clearly defined in the community. 
If the best of the ideals are selected and properly 
emphasized, they will remain as permanent, power- 
ful factors in after life. 

The fact that the teachers of the schools come, 
generally, not from the very wealthy nor from the 
very poor, but from the middle or better class, results 
in their carrying into the schools the best ideals of 
our country upon civic morality. 

The Teachers’ Duty. 


It is, therefore, our highest duty to see to it that 
children are systematically given that information 
which will enable them to recognize the right. Hav- 
ing done this, we should do all in our power to train 
them to select the right because it is right. If we 
do less, we fail miserably. 

As before stated, by knowledge given, we must 
awaken the feelings. Only thru the feelings 
can we influence the will. In no other way than by 
aid of the will can we determine conduct. It would 
appear then that, to reach the desired end, we must 
work thru the intelligence to the feelings, and 
thru the feelings influence the will. The prob- 
lem of moral training is how best to do this. That 
it cannot be done without systematic instruction 
and training, the experience of the past amply 
proves. 

The Time for Moral Instruction. 


From earliest childhood the pupils should be 
taught what is right. This instruction should be 
given at home and at school. In school the instruc- 
tion should be both regular and incidental. While 
many things can best be taught by incidental in- 
struction and by concrete examples, yet, since 
knowledge is so important an element in moral 
training, it should not be considered lightly and 
given merely the attention which is always shown 
any subject not regularly provided for on the pro- 
gram. Years of experience prove that if the lessons 
on duty are presented as they should be, there will 
be no trouble in holding the undivided interest of the 
children. 

Training in Morals. 

In the past, too many have considered that telling 
or teaching was the object of moral training. While 
telling or teaching is the necessary first step it is 
but the means to the end that there may be proper 
moral training. It is not enough to know what is 
right. There must be aroused the desire to do the 
right. This desire must pass into action. This 
action, by repetition, must become easy and habitual 
before the pupil has such training as will prepare 
him to be a self-governing being. This is the vital 
function of moral training and school government. 
This means the development of character which 
determines conduct. 

Character is not only the source of conduct, but it 
is the result of moral training. As before stated 
a moral action is one which has its source in a sense 
of obligation. There can be no action without the 
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will. The training of the pupil should form the 
habit of acting in obedience to a sense of duty. It 
is not obedience to fear that is desired, but to the 
promptings of conscience. 

The object of instruction is to make clear the right 
and to awaken the desire to do right. The character 
of the training will be determined by the character 
of the motives which compel the action. If these 
are high, the will is not bound to low and selfish 
desires. If they are low, the will is weakened and 
less able to respond to the higher motives. 

The feelings are aroused by consideration of 
instances which can be understood by the children; 
by fairy tales and stories and by other means. The 
feelings awaken the impulse to act. The desire 
which impels to action is the motive or incentive. 
Therefore the consideration of incentives is of great 
importance. 

BP 
Extracts From Longfellow’s Letters. 

“Tf you want to enliven a dull dinner table you 
have only to ask the question: ‘To what century 
does the year 1800 belong?’ I tried it to-day with 
success.”’ 

“A stranger called here to-day to see Washing- 
ton’s headquarters. He asked me if a Mr. Shakes- 
peare did not live somewhere about here. I told 
him I knew no such person in the neighborhood.” 

‘“‘At another time a man who came to our house 
in Portland to make some repairs inquired ‘if a Mr. 
Shakespeare or some such man was not born there.’ 
It would appear that to some persons as to Sir Topas, 
‘a poet is—a poet.’ ”’ 

“‘ As I was standing at my front door this morning 
a lady in black came up and asked, ‘Is this the 
house where Longfellow was born?’ 

““*No, he was not born here.’ 

“ “Tid he die here?’ 

“ “Not yet.’ 

“ “Are you Longfellow?’ 

“eé si | am.’ 

““*T thought you died two years ago.’ ”’ 

“T thank you for the paragraph on co-education. 
That is a difficult problem to solve. I know that 
life, like French poetry, is imperfect without the 
feminine rhyme. But I remember how much time 
I lost at the academy looking across the school- 
room at the beautiful rhyme. Perhaps after all 
it was not time lost, but a part of my education. Of 
what woman was it said that ‘to know her was a 
liberal education,’ and who said it? Certainly there 
is something more in education than is set down in 
school books. Whittier has touched the point very 
poetically in the little lyric of his called ‘In School 
Days.’ ” 

BPD 
Italy to Help Excavate Herculaneum. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction in Italy has 
jurisdiction over antiquities and excavations. The 
minister at the head of this department, Signor 
Rava, after consultation with the Premier, Signor 
Giolitti, has decided to carry on the excavations at 
Herculaneum without foreign aid. This decision 
is doubtless a great disappointment to Professor 
Waldstein, Professor of Fine Arts at Cambridge, 
England, who has been earnestly urging a scheme 
for the work. In this he had the sympathy of 
Emperor William, King Edward, President Roose- 
velt, and many other rulers. 

Italy was to have practically complete charge of 
the excavations and was to keep all the objects 
found. Foreign countries were to supply the 
millions of dollars needed and to be represented on 
on an advisory board. The Italian press bitterly 
attacked Dr. Waldstein’s scheme, and declared it 
an insult to national pride. 
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The World We Live In. 


A weekly department of significant general news notes, conducted by C. S. Griffin, editor of Our Times a model 
weekly newspaper which is used by many schools for the study of current events. 


President Roosevelt, in a letter to the Russian 
Famine Relief Committee of New York, dated 
March 2, appeals for contributions for the Russian 
famine sufferers. With his letter he sent his check 
for $100. 

The people in Montemurro, Italy, have been 
fleeing from their homes in fear of a repetition of 
the terrible earthquake of 1857. The mountain 
which hangs over them appears to be gradually 
slipping into the valley. 

The present lava flow from the voleano Mauna 
Loa is the longest continued ever known from that 
side of the mountain. It broke out on January 9. 
Soon it divided into three streams which all took 
a generally southerly course. The lava is thrown 
out in a molten condition, like a great fountain of 
fire. It quickly forms a cone which is sometimes 
two or three hundred feet high. The interior of 
the cone is like a cauldron of molten lava. It soon 
bursts out and rushes off in a fiery stream. As it 
begins to cool, it goes more and more slowly. It 
cools most quickly at the edges. There clinkers 
and boulders form ridgy banks within which lava 
flows. 

A bomb was exploded in the cathedral at Madrid 
on February 28. A service was being held at the 
time. Some ten people were hurt. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society held its 
annual meeting on February 28. President Paul 
Morton and most of the retiring officers were re- 
elected. The annual financial statement shows 
assets of $434,582,375, against $420,176,214 for 
last year. 

The final elections of members to the new Russian 
Parliament have resulted, in Poland, in victory for 
the Nationalists and the defeat of the Jews and 
Socialists. | 

A mass meeting of Japanese was held in Hono- 
lulu on February 18. A message was cabled to 
President Roosevelt, protesting against the pro- 
hibition of Japanese emigration to the United States. 

Many beautiful new specimens of agate and quartz 
have been uncovered in the petrified forests of 
Arizona. A law was recently passed by Congress 
to protect these petrified forests from collectors. 
If they were not situated in an almost inaccessible 
part of the country, to be reached only by trail, 
the finest specimens would probably have been 
sold long ago at the various world’s fairs. 


A deputation of Poles has gone to Rome with a 
petition to the Pope. It begs him to support the 
efforts of the Poles to get the Russian Government 
to restore the schools of religious instruction in 
the Polish language. The petition bears 180,000 
signatures. 

Mr. C. W. Morse, who is now in Cuba, is said to 
be planning to establish a line of fast turbine. steam- 
ships between New York and Havana. These 
ships will be especially adapted to Cuban-American 
traffic. Each will have accommodation for one 
thousand passengers. 

A French syndicate has built wireless telegraph 
stations at nearly all the ports of Morocco, including 





Tangiers. The enterprise has made British and 
German merchants uneasy for fear the French 
will now be able to control the wool trade and 
the fluctuations of the silver currency of Morocco. 

Plums and peaches recently reached the New 
York market which had traveled 22,000 miles, 
from the Cape of Good Hope. The plums cost 
thirty cents apiece, the peaches twenty-five. 

Alaska has been called Uncle Sam’s -greatest 
bargain. We bought it from Russia for $7,200,000. 
It is a land inexhaustible in gold and furs and fish, 
timber and coal and iron, tin and copper, gypsum 
and oil. 

It has been called Nature’s scrap heap. It is a 
scrap heap which has already yielded $150,000,000. 
All along its tortuous coast-line of 26,000 miles is 
the home of the fur seal. Here, too, are superb 
salmon—forty thousand were taken at one haul 
at the Ketchikan. 

From the 531,000 square miles of Alaska, four- 
teen great States as large as Indiana could be 
carved, and three New Jerseys, and then there 
would be hundreds of square miles left. Thru the 
valleys of the Yukon and its tributaries flows one 
of the world’s mightiest river systems. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that the States may pass laws prohibiting 
the use of the flag of the United States for adver- 
tising purposes. 

Proclamations by President Roosevelt, made 
public on March 4, add 17,000,000 acres of forest 
lands to the forest reserves of the United States. 
Thirty-two forest reservations are to be created or 
to be increased in area. 

The French and Spanish governments have signed 
a convention for the building of three new railroads 
across the Pyrenees. The work is to be done in 
ten years. 

New York City’s milk supply comes from 86,000 
farms, situated in six States. 

Raimundo de Madrazo, the distinguished Spanish 
portrait painter, has gone to Washington, where 
he will paint a portrait of Elihu Root, Secretary of 
State. 

A product has been discovered in the leaves of 
the rafia palm which promises to become a valuable 
commercial commodity of Madagascar. It is some- 
thing between a wax and a gum. It is obtained by 
beating the dry leaves on a cloth and then gathering 
up the particles and white powder which fall from 
them. By boiling these a wax is formed which 
may be kneaded into any desired shape. 


The demand for soap in India is on the increase, 
as it is also reported to be in China. An agent of 
tar soap made in America recently went thru India 
and placed orders for tons of this soap, which, it 
is said, is giving good satisfaction. The most 
eminent physicians in Calcutta ascribe several 
forms of aggravating skin diseases to the effect of 
the irritating quality of the water used for ablution 
purposes. This fact has created a demand for 
certain soaps of American manufacturers that pos- 
sess healing qualities. 
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The Work of the Fifty-ninth Congress. 

The Fifty-ninth Congress adjourned on March 4. 
It had spent $1,800,000,000, and thereby estab- 
lished a record. Large appropriation bills were 
among the most important measures passed. Other 
measures of importance passed were: 

The Hours of Service bill, which provides that no 
railroad company shall permit any employe to be 
on continuous service for more than sixteen con- 
tinuous hours. 

The Federal Appeals bill, which permits the 
Government to take an appeal in criminal cases. 

The Immigration bill with the Japanese Exclusion 
provision, safeguarding this country from the worst 
class of immigrants, yet encouraging the coming of 
desirable foreigners. 

The Currency bill, which puts a more serviceable 
currency into the hands of the people. 

An act amending last year’s law for the denatur- 
izing of alcohol. 

A law prohibiting corporations from making 
money contributions in connection with political 
elections. 

A law authorizing the establishment of a Philip- 
pine Agricultural Bank. 

A law providing for the investigation of the labor 
of women and children. 

Other laws were passed, as for example, the 
increase in salaries of members of Congress, the 
provision for the construction of two additional 
battleships, the increase of salaries of letter carriers, 
the reduction of the amounts paid railroads for 
carrying the mails, ete. But the above are those of 
most general interest. 

The Santo Domingo Treaty was ratified. 

The Algeciras Treaty was ratified. 





Appropriations Made by Congress. 

The total appropriations made by Congress 
amount to $919,948,670.63, of which $756,622,674.27 
is for the annual expenditures of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908. The re- 
mainder of the grand total is to be used as follows: 
$12,449,685.36 for emergencies and deficiencies 
on account of the fiscal year 1907 and prior years; 
$1,000,000 for miscellaneous objects, and $149,886,- 
320 for permanent annual appropriations to meet 
the interest charges on the public debt, the require- 
ments of the sinking fund, expenses of collecting 
the revenue from customs, redemption of national 
bank notes and other purposes. The revenues of 
the Government for 1908 are estimated at $850,- 
000,000, which, it is said, would leave a surplus of 
$20,000,000. 

The Fifty-ninth Congress appropriated in all 
$198,000,000 more than was appropriated by the 
Fifty-eighth Congress. 





Powder and Dynamite Explode. 

An explosion of dynamite that was felt for a 
radius of more than fifteen miles, occurred at 
Homestead, N. J.; early in the morning of March 3. 
It took place in the dynamite and powder storage 
houses for the Pennsylvania tunnel, near the New 
Jersey end of the bore. When the dust and smoke 
of the explosion cleared away a hole in the ground 
150 feet long and fifty feet wide was disclosed. The 
main magazine was on a side hill about three hundred 
feet from the shaft entrance of the tunnel. Between 
it and the shaft were smaller buildings containing 
the explosives. The power plant, which was totally 
destroyed, was worth $125,000. 

The tunnel is to be 6,000 feet in length. About 
4,000 feet has so far been excavated. The shock 
of the explosion was so great that in many New 
Jersey towns people fled from their homes, fearing 
that an earthquake was in progress. 
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New Duma Opens. 


The Duma, or Lower House of the Russian Parlia- 
ment, opened on March 5 in St. Petersburg. It was 
made the occasion of a great revolutionary demon- 
stration by the working people of St. Petersburg, 
and also by the students of the University. After 
the first session of the Duma was adjourned, a 
crowd of about 40,000 persons, waving red banners 
and singing revolutionary songs, started toward the 
central quarter of the city. The Emperor’s winter 
palace is situated there. The people were dispersed 
by charges of mounted police armed with whips. 


The New Duma. 


No one can predict the future of the second Rus- 
sian Duma. The Opposition leaders believe that 
while M. Stolypin remains at the head of the Cabi- 
net, any compromise with the Government will be 
impossible. Count Witte, the former Prime Minis- 
ter, takes a gloomy view and fears that the worst 
in Russia is yet to come. 

There is a general feeling that if the second Duma 
is soon dissolved, as the first one was, a reign of 
terror may follow. 

The formal opening took place at noon, March 5, 
in the presence of all the Ministers and many high 
officials. The Metropolitan, Antonius, began the 
ceremony by intoning a Te Deum. He then ad- 
dressed the Parliament, begging the members to 
forget their differences of opinion and to work for 
the welfare of their suffering country. 

The national anthem was called for and sung 
twice, with cheers. During the singing, the Minis- 
ters, headed by M. Stolypin, filed in and took their 
places on the Ministerial benches. M. Goluboff, 
Vice-president of the Council of the Empire, in full 
uniform, and blazing with decorations, ascended 
the President’s Tribune and called the meeting to 
order. Half an hour was given to signing the oath. 
M. Golovin was then formally elected President of 
the House. 





The Upper House. 

The Council of the Empire, or Upper House of 
the Parliament, was convened at half past five in 
the afternoon, March 5, in its hall in the center of 
St. Petersburg. It was called to order by its Presi- 
dent, Baron Frisch. The only business accom- 
plished was the adoption of a resolution of sym- 
pathy with the widow of General Ignatieff, who 
was killed by the revolutionists in December. 

Feodore Golovin, the new President of the Lower 
House, has been president of the Moscow zemstvo 
for many years. He belongs to one of the oldest 
families in Russia. He is a Liberal, but not a 
Radical. He has many friends in court circles, 
and also the support of the peasant and labor mem- 
bers of the Duma. 





Bruges Canal Opened. 

The new canal from Bruges, Belgium, to the sea, 
was opened to commerce on March 2. The cele- 
bration of the opening will not take place until July. 
The canal was planned in hope of attracting much 
of the Rhine trade to Belgium by way of the canal 
from Ghent to Bruges; also to attract international 
shipping as a rival of Antwerp. 

Bruges is the capital of the province of West 
Flanders. It is fifty-five miles northwest of Brus- 
sels, and stands at the junction of several large 
canals. The city owes its name (Bruegge—bridges) 
to the number of bridges, over fifty, which cross 
its canals. The new canal, when entirely finished, 
will have cost about $8,000,000. 


You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people don’t—you won't if you 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla fer a while, 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Superintendent Andrews, of Pittsburg, 
has written to the Centra! Board of Edu- 
cation, requesting that the rule with re- 
gard to absence of teachers be made less 
stringent. 

James E. Fee, Secretary of the Public 
School Association of Boston, recently 
told the Public School Association of 
Providence, R. I., of the improvement 
made in Boston’s school affairs by the 
reduction in the size of the Board of 
Education. Many of the Providence 
teachers believe that their city might 
be similarly benefited. 

The residents of South Philadelphia 
are seeking to have girls admitted to the 
new Southern Manual Training High 
School soon to be completed at Broad 
and Jackson Streets. They wish to 
have mixed classes for the regular 
studies, and in addition special courses 
in cooking, sewing, and domestic science. 
The school will open in September. 

According to a Canadian paper the 
cost of books in Toronto for the last ten 
years has averaged less than eleven cents 
per pupil a year. 

On March 2 a permanent organization 
of the teachers and school officials of the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland was effected 
at the closing session of the meeting of 
school board superintendents, principals, 
and manual training teachers of high 
schools, held at Easton. Upon the in- 
vitation of Superintendent Bounds, of 
Salisbury, the next annual meeting will 
be held there. 

A report comes from Tulsa, Indian 
Territory, to the effect that Supt. J. G. 
Masters has requested women teachers 
to avoid social engagements which would 
keep them up late on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or Thursday nights. The 
suggestion came from the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

More than 650 were present at the re- 
ception given by the Essex County 
Teachers’ Guild, to the Board of Educa- 
tion of Newark, N. J. Among those 
who received the guests were David A. 
McIntyre, of the local school board, 
Superintendent Poland, and Miss Eliza- 
beth M. Stringer, President of the Guild. 


When the Jefferson County Teachers’ 
Association met recently in Birmingham, 
Ala., the subject of county high schools 
was discussed by different members. 
Pres. J. A. B. Levett, of the Blountsville 
Agricultural College told the members 
that now was the time to act to secure 
a high school for every county, as there 
was money in the State treasury, and 
the Legislature now in session had 
shown itself sympathetic to the educa- 
tional needs of the State. Other speak- 
ers were Prof. J. W. Hanchey, Prof. W. 
M. Self, and Mrs. J. D. Matlock. 

After listening to Mrs. Matlock’s 
paper on the importance of beautifying 
the schools, the Association unanimously 
voted to enroll every member as a mem- 
ber of the County Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 

July 9-12 are the dates fixed for the 
sessions of the Dominion Education 
Association, which meets this year in 
Winnipeg. The president, W. A. Mc- 
Intyre, the secretary, Dr. G. J. Goggin, 
and the treasurer, Mr. Schofield, have 
already outlined a tentative program. 


Thirty members of the High School 
Council of Chicago, at a recent session 


passed resolutions recommending a vote 
by the teachers on questions affecting 
their welfare before such questions are 
put before the School Board for final 
vote. The resolutions of the Council 
will be put before the Board, and if 
voted on favorably the system of voting 
may be carried on by mail under the 
direction of the Central Council of school 
teachers. 

Two constitutional amendments pro- 
viding for free school-books, have been 
introduced in the California Legislature. 
One has already passed the Lower 
House and has been held up by some 
members who wish it so amended as to 
include the parochial schools. The Labor 
Council of San Francisco has taken 
action favoring the insertion of a clause 
which would make all primary and gram- 
mar schools recipients of the free books. 


School children of the State of Wash- 
ington contributed several thousand 
dollars to a fund for a statue of George 
Washington, to be erected on the cam- 
pus of the State University, and un- 
veiled in 1909 by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The fund was 
gathered on Washington’s birthday. 
No child was permitted to contribute 
more than five cents, and any amount 
less than that was received. 


Nine thousand, five hundred and 
eighty-one pupils were registered in 
the public schools of Spokane, Wash., 
a few days ago, the largest number in 
the history of the city. Of these, the 
high schol had 1,271. 


The recent meeting of the Principals’ 
Council of Jefferson and Lewis Counties, 
New York, was unusually well attended. 
The program was excellent, and the 
speakers interesting. One of the best 
numbers was the round table on English, 
which W. D. Lewis, of the Syracuse 
High School conducted. 


A large number of principals and 
teachers recently came before the mu- 
nicipal corporations committee of the 
New Jersey Assembly to urge the pas- 
sage of the bill which provides that after 
a three years’ probationary period teach- 
ers may not be dismissed without writ- 
ten charges. It was urged that princi- 
pals also be included in the provisions 
of the bill. 





The meeting in New Haven to form 
a Teachers’ Association, brought to- 
gether over 400 men and women from 
the various schools of the city. 

William H. Hackett was chosen tem- 
porary president, and Arthur E. Booth 
secretary. Herbert E. Eales has been 
appointed chairman of a committee to 
draw up a constitution. The New 
Haven teachers believe that this is the 
only way to secure better salaries from 
the Board of Education. They do not 
consider it probable that the Board will 
pay any more attention to the salary 
recommendations in Supt. Beede’s an- 
nual report than they have in former 
years. For this reason they determined 
to organize and bring the matter to pub- 
lie attention. 

The teachers and others in Minnesota 
who have labored hard to take school 
affairs out of politics, by having the 
county school boards of five members 
selected by ballot and having these 
boards select the county superinten- 
dents, have met with defeat. The State 
Legislature killed the bill which the 
committee on education had introduced. 


At its last meeting, the Minneapolis 
Board of Education voted an increase 
of five dollars a month in the salaries of 
the grade teachers. Superintendent Jor- 
dan was reelected for a term of three 
years, and as an expression of apprecia- 
tion the Board added $1,000 to his 
salary. 


William A. Stecher, Director of Physi- 
cal Instruction in Philadelphia, has been 
personally conducting the examination 
for physical instructors for the city’s 
schools. The Board of Education has 
as yet taken no official action as to the 
number to be appointed, but it is under- 
stood that five men and an equal num- 
ber of women will be appointed at a 
salary of $1,000. 


Founder’s Day was celebrated at the 
Isidore Newman Manual Training School, 
of New Orleans, on February 28. It 
was Mr. Newman’s seventieth birthday, 
and was made the occasion for a demon- 
stration of the public’s appreciation of 
his many philanthropic services to the 
city. 

President Dabney, of Cincinnati Uni- 
versity, is planning a commercial college 
in connection with the institution. His 
plan is to have the students work in 
banks and brokerage offices while per- 
suing the courses of study. 


Recent Deaths. 


A. J. Cheney, well known in the edu- 
cational and book world for many years, 
died at his home on February 27. He 
was a prominent member of the G. A. R. 
and at one time commander of the Phil 
Sheridan Post, of Oak Park, Ill. His 
funeral, which was conducted by his 
comrades of the Post, took place on the 
seventieth anniversary of his birth. 
Mr. Cheney was a representative of the 
G. and C. Merriam Company, of Spring- 
— Mass. His birthplace was Byfield, 

ass, 


The Rev. John N. Poland, S. J., Socius 
to the Provincial of Missouri, died in 
Cincinnati on March 4, aged sixty years. 
Prior to his fifteen years’ service as pro- 
fessor at St. Xavier’s College, in that 
city, he occupied a similar position at 
the University of St. Louis, and he also 
taught at Chicago and Detroit. 


On March 3 Miss Ida Lydia Howard 
died in Brooklyn. Miss Howard was 
the first president of Wellesley College 
and the first woman to hold the presi- 
dency of any college. After her gradua- 
tion from Mount Holyoke, and teaching 
there, she went to Western College, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. Later she managed a private 
school at Bridgeton, N. J. In 1875 she 
was called to the head of Wellesley Col- 
lege, and she held that position until 
1882, when she retired on account of 
her health. 

Miss Howard was born at Temple, 
N. H., December 19, 1829. 





Prof. Henry Davis Todd, a retired 
Lieutenant Commander of the United 
States Navy, died at Annapolis, Md., 
on March 8. Professor Todd, after his 
graduation from the Academy in 1857, 
served with distinction during the Civil 
War and later retired to private life. A 
year later he entered the service as a 
professor of mathematics. He occupied 
the chair of Physics and Chemistry at 
Annapolis. 
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State Industrial Schools. 


An enthusiastic meeting was recently 
held in North Attleborough, Mass., to 
meet some of the State Commission on 
Industrial Schools. Among those of 
the Commission who spoke were the 
chairman, Dr. Hanus, and the secretary, 
Mr. Morse. In describing the nature 
oi the school proposed, Dr. Hanus said: 

‘Other schools are very much differ- 
ent from the one proposed for the Attle- 
boros. The school will be unique, in- 
asmuch as there is but one industry 
(,-welry and silverware). The life of 
this Commission has been short and we 
have not yet seen any schools estab- 
lished. We have heid many hearings. 
1 might say that if the school is estab- 
lished it will be a public school without 
tuition and open to all over fourteen 
years of age.” 

The heads of the various manufac- 
—_ as well as many of the operators, 
svokKe, 


Plans for Vacation Schools. 


Plans have been announced for the 
vacation schools which will this year 
be opened in New Haven, Conn., the 
first week in July under the care of thirty 
teachers to be appointed by Supt. F. H. 
Beede. The schools will continue for six 
weeks, while the playgrounds which will 
be opened at the same time are to re- 
main open for two months. The ex- 
pense amounts to $2,000, which has 
always been raised by popular sub- 
scription, and this will again be done 
under the general management of the 
Woman’s School Association. 

Teachers for the schools will be ap- 
pointed about the first of April. They 
will teach the children sewing, cooking, 
fancy work, and useful arts from nine 
until twelve daily. Nearly two thousand 
boys and girls fn registered to take 
advantage of the schools and play- 
grounds in the past, and it is expected 
that fully this number will be taken care 
of this coming summer. 


Mothers’ Clubs Courts of Appeal 


Dr. Albert H. Brundage has made the 
following suggestions to the Woman’s 
School Alliance of Wisconsin: 

‘In some cities the mothers of the 
school children have been organized into 
associations which have been helpful 
to the cause of education, and I think 
something of the sort could be under- 
taken in Milwaukee. The association 
could act as a court of appeals for pupil 
and teacher and be beneficial in other 
ways. 

‘‘A serious defect in our system is that 
the children go to school without medical 
inspection. Such inspection is imprac- 
ticable at present because of lack of 
funds, but I think the teachers might 
take a brief course of instruction so that 
they could recognize diseases and infec- 
tions. Lectures on these subjects could 
be given before such an association.” 





Agricultural Schools. 


A bill has been introduced in the Iowa 
Legislature which aims to determine 
without great expense to the State the 
desirability of establishing agricultural 
and manual training schools. 

There are to be four districts in the 
State with a school in each one. This 
school shall be under control of the col- 
leze at Ames, and it shall be of three 
months’ duration, but the Board may 
change it into two schools of six weeks 
euch or three schools of one month each. 





Health, a medical journal published in 
London, England, editorially says: Those 
suffering and needing a safe pain reliever, 
should take two antikamnia tablets. Any 
good druggist can supply them and they 
should be in every family medicine chest. 








-short courses 
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The schools will be located by the col- 
lege board but the rooms must be fur- 
nished free to the college. The three 
schools may be at different places, and 
there may be changes about from year 
to year. In this way all sections of the 
State would get the benefit of these 
in agriculture, manual 
training, and domestic science, and the 
cost could not be very great to the State 
unless there was great expansion of the 
movement and a desire to erect per- 
manent buildings. 





Teachers’ Qualifications. 

The Connecticut Women’s Council of 
Education and a number of other or- 
ganizatiogs are seeking an amendment 
to ‘‘an act concerning the support of 
schools,’’ which proposes to substitute 
in section three for the words ‘‘by teach- 
ers legally examined and found quali- 
fied,’ the words ‘‘by teachers approved 
by the State Board of Education.” 

In this way the setting of the standard 
for efficiency in teaching would rest with 
the State rather than local authorities, 


Beneficial Reorganization. 


The Pittsburg Teachers’ Association 
has adopted resolutions giving its 
opinion of such changes as would benefit 
the schools of the city. With regard to 
the local and central boards they say: 

‘‘We do not ask the abolition of the 
Central Board of Education, but we 
would have the members elected directly 
by the people, one member from each 
ward, as now constituted. The members 
of this body in Pittsburg are the ap- 
pointees of the several sub-district 
boards. They are directly responsible 
to none, but are in a great measure in- 
different and defiant of all. 

“We would retain local boards, for in 
them lies the local elective supervision 
of the school. We would have six mem- 
bers elected on the local boards as here- 
tofore, but would constitute the Central 
Board representative of each ward a 
member in full standing of the local 
board.” 


Specific Salary Request. , 


A petition presented to the Board of 
Education of Camden, N. J., states the 
salary increases desired by the teachers. 

We request the Board of Education, 
says the petition, to consider an increase 
in all salaries; that the minimum salary 
of each teacher, auxiliary and_ substi- 
tute, be increased by $100; that the 
minimum for grade teachers be $500, 
and the maximum be at least $900; that 
the maximum for all principals for whom 
the maximum is now $1,100, be made 
$1,800; that the maximum for all other 
principals be proportionately increased; 
that substantial increases be granted to 
high school teachers and to. special 
directors. 


Not a Salary Grab. 


The New Haven, Conn., Legister, 
commenting editorially upon the agita- 
tion for higher salaries for the teachers 
of the city, gives this sane view of the 
case: 

It should be stated at the outset that 
this movement is to be regarded, not 
as a salary grab movement to obtain 
more pay because it is the public treas- 
ury from which the money must be taken, 


but as a dignified movement to secure , 


for hardworking specialists a living wage. 
It is not a pleasant task these teachers 
have set themselves, for of all classes in 
the community that of the teachers and 
instructors both in our schools and col- 
leges is the most reluctant to agitate for 
its own benefit. 
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Technology for Nova Scotia. 


A bill providing a course of technical 
education for Nova Scotia has been in- 
troduced in the House of Assembly, by 
Premier Murray. Its principal features 
are as follows: 

1. The establishment of a central in- 
stitution of university grade in the city 
of Halifax, to be called the ‘‘Nova 
Scotia Institute of Technology,” for the 
purpose of affording instruction and 
professional training in metallurgical, 
civil, mining, mechanical, chemical, and 
electrical engineering for the purpose of 
scientific research. 

2. The establishment of subsidiary 
technical schools in industrial centers. 

3. The continuation and enlargement 
of the Government mining schools under 
the direction of the director of technical 
education. 

4. The appointment of a director of 
technical education who will be princi- 
pal of the Nova Scotia Institute of Tech- 
nology, and who will have supervision 
over the entire system of technical edu- 
cation. 

It is understood that Prof. F. H. 
Sexton, of Dalhousie University, will be 
offered the position of director of tech- 
nical education. 


Need Manual Training School. 


The Public School Alliance, of New 
Orleans, is taking steps to arouse public 
attention to the city’s need of a manual 
training school. Prominent citizens 
have expressed their hearty approval 
of such a movement, and it is believed 
that the Board of Education would be 
glad to establish a school of this kind if 
funds were available. 

Miss Riggs, who has done much to 
arouse the Alliance’s interest in the sub- 
ject, says that the school they have in 
mind would furnish thoro training in 
manual work for the boys, and courses 
in cooking and the domestic arts for 
the girls. 


Effectiveness of Social Centers. 


The Board of Education in Cleveland 
is planning to test the effectiveness of 
schools as social centers. A_ special 
committee is receiving the aid and co- 
operation of various organizations, such 
as the Mothers’ Club, the Educational 
Alliance, and others. 

Mrs. A. E. Hyre, chairman of the com- 
mittee says: 

“‘The success that is attending the 
regular lectures in the school audi- 
toriums this year leads me to believe that 
the social center work will be received 
with even greater enthusiasm. If the 
preliminary work is successful we will 
begin to make arrangements for the com- 
ing season’s}series of ent>rtainments dur- 
ing the summer months, so that the 
series may start in October in all parts 
of the city.” 


That Tired Feeling 


That comes to you every spring is a 
sign that your blood is wanting in 
vitality, just as pimples and other erup- 
tions are signs that it is impure. 

One of the great facts of experience 
and observation is that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla always removes That Tired Feel- 
ing, gives new life and new courage. 

Today buy and begin to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
In liquid or tablet form. 100 Doses $1. 
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Changes in Administration. 


The Knowlton bill recently intro- 
duced in the Legislature of Maine would 
make radical changes in the State’s 
educational administration. The first 
three sections of the bill read thus: 
Section 1.—There shall be a State 
Board of Education, consisting of the 
Governor, ex-officio, and six other per- 
sons, one of whom shall be appointed 
annually in May with the advice and 
consent of the council for a term of six 
years, but in May next following the 
passage of this act, six persons shall be 
appointed in the same manner, for terms 
of one, two, three, four, five, and six 
years respectively. Appointments shall 
always be such that not more than three 
appointive members shall be members 
of the same political party at one time. 
Vacancies may be filled by the Governor 
and council at any time. 

Section 2.—The office of State Super- 
intendent of Schools heretofore existing, 
is abolished, and all the powers and 
duties pertaining to that office and all 
the provisions of Chapter 15 of the Re- 
vised Statutes and Acts amendatory 
thereof, relating to that office, are trans- 
ferred and made applicable to the State 
Board of Education. 

Section 3.—The Board shall appoint 
a State Superintendent of Schools who 
shall not be a member of the Board, and 
whose duties shall be prescribed by the 
Board and by the laws of the State. The 
Board may also employ such agents and 
may provide such clerical and other 
service as may be necessary, subject to 
the restrictions hereinafter provided. 
The State Superintendent and such 
agents shall not be pecuniarily interested 
directly or indirectly in the publication 
or sale of any text-books, school book, 
or article of school supplies used in the 
public schools of the State. 





College or Experience. 


Pres. Abram W. Harvey, of North- 
western University, speaking recently 
in Milwaukee, contrasted college educa- 
tion with that of the so-called self-made 


man. 

‘‘That the school and the college fur- 
nish education most easily and with the 
least effort and the least cost is beyond 
question,’’ said Dr. Harris, ‘‘but that the 
doing of things also furnishes education 
is quite as true, and men so educated 
are those we call self-made. 


“This form of education, while it has 
many disadvantages, has advantages, and 
tho the great majority of men who de- 
pend upon experience for their training 
fail sadly, yet occasionally it produces 
a man who demands and obtains the 
highest success, usually in a narrow line. 
The success of these men, except when 
it depends upon simple luck, is in reality 
a tribute to education rather than a de- 
traction.” 





“Approved” Teachers. 


A bill has been passed by the Indiana 
Legislature which gives the State Board 
of Education the right to recommend 
teachers’ training courses to the normal 
schools. When such courses are properly 
taught these schools will be entitled to 
use the word ‘‘approved‘’ in their titles. 
Teachers will be given credit for work in 
these schools. 

This is one of the measures recom- 
mended by the Educational Commis- 
sion. 





The Central Board of Education, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., has placed in the Fifth 
Avenue High School a tablet in memory 
of the high school pupils that served 
during the Civil War. It is a handsome 


piece of bronze work eight by five and 
a half feet, and weighs 1,200 pounds. 
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In and About New York City. 


From two to three minutes sufficed to 
empty Public School No. 86, Manhattan, 
of its 2,500 pupils, the other day when 
a fire was discovered in the top story of 
the building. Perfect order was main- 
tained and the children did not suspect 
that anything more than the usual fire 
drill was taking place until they reached 
the street and saw smoke pouring from 
the upper windows. The top floor of 
the building was wrecked. 





Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia College, was married on March 
5 to Miss Kate La Montagne. 





A Department of Music has been estab- 
lished in the City College. Samuel A. 
Baldwin has been put in charge, with 
the title of Associate Professor of Music. 
Mr. Baldwin has been organist of Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Brooklyn for 
five years, and as a composer has at- 
tracted some attention. 





The New York University School of 
Pedagogy is planning to develop further 
the courses given this year by Dr. James 
P. Haney, Director of Manual Training 
in the public schools of the city. Dean 
Thomas M. Balliet, announces that plans 
are now under consideration to offer a 
special course for supervisors, as well 
as a course in methods for departmental 
and grade teachers. The University 
also proposes to take over the work 
conducted this year by Dr. Haney, in 
connection with the State Universit 
Extension Bureau. This work was of- 
fered as a course in applied design at 
the Normal College. These courses which 
the University is planning to open in 
October will for the most part be given 
on Saturday. It is possible that an addi- 
tional course will also be organized in 
practical designing. 





Prof. James E. Low, announces that 
the summer school of New York Univer- 
sity will open courses this summer in 
Object-Drawing and Constructive Work 
for teachers of the elementary grades. 
These courses will be under the general 
direction of Dr. Haney, who is director 
of the Manual Arts Department and will 
be conducted by Miss Jessie H. Bing- 
ham, one of Dr. Haney’s assistants. 
These courses are offered at an oppor- 
tune moment, as New York State has 


heretofore held Summer Institutes in 
drawing for the grade teachers. @ Miss 
Bingham conducted one of the largest 
of these institutes at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
It was decided only recently by the 
State to discontinue these institutes, 
but the work so given up by the State 
will be continued by the University. 





University School of Pedagogy. 


Last week Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, 
Dean of the University School of Peda- 
gogy, New York University, spoke to 
the graduating class of the City Normal 
School, Jersey City, N. J., on ‘‘Some 
Aspects of Education.” He has been 
asked to deliver three lectures before 
the Southern Indiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Indianapolis, 
March 28-29. 





Art Museums. 


Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, director of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
a number of others prominently con- 
nected with the Museum, were the guests 
of the Graduates’ Club on Friday, March 
15. They spoke to the Club on ‘Art 
Museums and Public Schools.” 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
place fresh emphasis upon the relation- 
ship that should exist between the 
schools and those public institutions 
which, if properly made use of, may 
contribute so greatly to the educational 
advantages open to all. 

Dr. James P. Haney, director of man- 
ual arts in the New York schools, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 


Normal College Pensions. 


The New York Senate has passed an 

amendment to section 1,092 of the New 
York City charter, which relates to the 
retirement of public school teachers on 
a pension. As it stands at present, 
teachers of the Normal College retire 
on the same terms as those of the public 
schools. The amendment adds _ these 
words: 
‘‘Who shall have been engaged in the 
work of teaching, or school or college 
supervision, or examination of teachers 
for licenses, or any two or more of such 
occupations, for a period aggregating 
thirty years.” 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





All Necessary Expenses 


J. R. WOOD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 





Teachers’ Easter Holiday 
Tour to Washington 


Leaves NEW YORK MARCH 28, 


Round Trip Rate, $12 or $14.50 


Three Days of Educational Sightseeing 


For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agent, 336 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, or C. STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


1907 


from New York and Brooklyn 
according to Hotel selected 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agent 
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Public Lectures. 


The following are the more important 
lectures scheduled for the coming week: 
SUNDAY, MARCH 17. 

“California,’’ by I. Rogers Mount, at 
P. S. 83, 216 East 110th Street. 

MONDAY, MARCH 18. 

“Songs That Never Die,” by Frank T- 
Molony, at De Witt Clinton High School, 
Tenth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. 

“‘The Moon, its Appearance, Scenery, 
etc.,” by Prof. Robert W. Prentiss, at 
P. S. 82, Seventieth Street and First 
Avenue. 

“The Treatment of Broken Bones, 
Dislocations, etc.,’’ by Dr. Francis A. 
Seratchley, at P. S. 158, Avenue A and 
Seventy-seventh Street. 

“‘The Mystery of Life,”’ —— W. 
Hunter, at P. S. 51, 523 West Forty- 
fourth Street, nearth Tenth Avenue. 

“‘Great Novelists—Dickens,” by Dr. 
William Bayard Hale, at P. S. 27, St. 
Ann’s Avenue and 147th Street. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 19. 

“Studies in Musical Art,” by Dr. 
Henry G. Hanchett, at Wadleigh High 
School, 115th Street and Seventh Avenue. 

“St. Patrick and Classical Learning,” 
by Charles Johnston, at Institute Hall, 
218 East 106th Street. 

“France, Her People and Her Art,” 
by Miss Anna S. Schmidt, at P. S. 169, 
Audubon Avenue and 168th Street. 

“The Yellow Peril,” by Elwood G. 
Tewksbury, at Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Seventy-seventh Street and Cen- 
tral Park West. 

‘Painting in Spain,” by Alexander T. 
Van Laer, at Public Library, 103 West 
135th Street. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20. 

“The Petroleum Fields of the United 
States,” by Dr. Claude F. Walker, at 
Y. M. H. A. Hall, Ninety-second Street 
and Lexington Avenue. 

“Our Wild Neighbors,” by Ernest 
Ingersoll, at East Side Settlement 
House Seventy-sixth Street and East 
River. 

‘Color Photo ey by Prof. Ernest 
R. Von Nardroff, at Great Hall of Cooper 
Union, Eighth Street and Third Avenue. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 21, 

“Tennyson,” by Dr. Frederick H. 
Sykes, at De Witt Clinton High School, 
Tenth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. 

“From Venice to Naples,” by Dr. F. 
D. Blakesless, at P. S. 51, 523 West 
Forty-fourth Street, near Tenth Avenue. 
‘‘Franklin, the Practical Philosopher—”’ 
by Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, of Princeton 
University, at P. S. 135, First Avenue 
and Fifty-first Street. 

‘“‘The Panama Canal,’’ * Dr. Edwin 
E. Slosson, at St. Luke’s Hall, Hudson 
and Grove Streets. 

‘‘Our Friends in Fur and Feathers,” 
by Prof. Silas A. Lottridge, at P. S. 46, 
156th Street and St. Nicholas Avenue. 

“Sound, Its Production and Trans- 
mission,” by Prof. J. Newton Dray, at 
Hebrew Technical Institute, Stuyvesant 
Street, near Third Avenue. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 22. 


‘The History of Education as Related 
to Civilization—The Last Century,” b 
Prof. Earl Barnes, at Wadleigh Hig 
School, 115th Street and Seventh Avenue. 

‘‘Manners and Customs of the Hindus,”’’ 
by Mrs. Helen M. Jackson, at P. S. 30, 
224 East Eighty-eighth Street. 

‘English, American, and Scotch Bal- 
lads,”” by Miss Kay M. Spencer, at P. S. 
38, Dominick and Clark Streets. 

“Capital Employed in Manufacture 
and the Trust Large by James Wal- 
ter Brook, at West Side Neighborhood 
House, 501 West Fiftieth Street. 





Floors and Health 


Compare two floors of the same age—one thar 
has been systematically treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing, and one that has received just ordi 
nary attention. What do you see? The flooring 
that has been properly cared for is smooth, and 
neither shrunken nor splintered ; while the other. 
shows its age because of its shrunken appearance 
and the cracks and splinters that mar its surface. 

Moreover, you will find that the labor required 
to keep the dressed floor clean is much less than 
that spent on the other floor. 
these features the hygienic reasons for using 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


must also be considered: In schoolrooms having 


untreated wood floors the dust is kept in constant 
agitation by shuffling feet. 
with Standard Floor Dressing collects and holds the 
dust, and saves the air from contamination—the 
danger from disease contagion caused by the dust 
thus being very much lessened. pee a 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold in 
barrels and cans of varying capacity 
by dealers generally. Three or four 
applications a year with patented 
Standard Oiler give best results. 

That you may be convinced of the 
merits of Standard Floor Dressing 
we will apply it to the floor of one 
schoolroom without charge. 

Testimonials and interesting re- 

orts from medical authorities on 

oors that have been treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing gladly furn- 
ished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Incorporated 


The floor treated 



































The buyer who seeks experi- 


ence may seek it anywhere 


But the buyer who heeds ex- 
perience buys the Remington. 











Remington 


Typewriter Company 





New York and Everywhere 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thiid Ave., New York 
Maaufactu‘ers and Importers of 
Chemicals. Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Sverything needed in the Laboratory. | 


ass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





Courses beginning in February 
1. Sociology. 2. 
cation. 3. History of Education. 4. 
Methods in History and in Reading. 

In all these courses students may 
receive credit for thirty hours for the 
remainder of the University year. Stu- 
dents desiring credit, must enter not later 
than February 16. Carlier registration 
urged. 

Bulletin describing these and other 
courses in Education given in the Uni- 
versity, sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 








BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 
FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 
PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 


EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 


BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 
EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 


mes Hy’ Direct. 
. or Freight Only. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 


From Piers 27 and 28, East River, 
f foot Catharine St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 
For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York 
Telephone, 800 Orchard. 


SAT- 











FLOWERS FOR SCHOOL GARDENS 
_ Efyou are preparing to interest the school children 
in gardening the coming spring and summer you should 
write us, We put up 25 varieties of the prettiest, easiest 
growing annual flowers espevially for this purpose. 
Each packet has beautiful lithographed picture of the 
variety, true to nature; also cultural directions for 
growing. Twenty-five varieties of vegetable seeds also. 
All good, frech, reliable seeds and all at the uniform 
Price of 1 cent per package, not less than 100 packages 
at ths rate less quantities 2c. Send 25c for sa1.ple 
each var. flower seeds or Sic. for both vegetable and 
flower seeds. 


Keene, N. H, 


same Asthma. 


Monadnock Greenhouses, 
Sold by all Druggists, 


ESAS ULMER ENTE 
KIDDER’S PASTILES. a by all Drage 


| Se PRE SIR 
STOWELL & CO, Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass 





Principles of Edu- 
| Jones, 





| Public School 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 


“Thermal Relations of Electric Cur- 


rents,” by Prof. John S. McKay, at Mu- | 


seum of Natural History, Seventy-seventh 
Street and Central Park West. 

“The Far Eastern Question—The 
New Far East,” by Elwood G. Tewks- 


bury, at Cooper Union, Eighth Street | 
}and Third Avenue. 


‘‘Who Brings Up Your Child,” by Dr. 
William H. Allen, of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, at 
184, 116th Street and 
Fifth Avenue. 

“The Americanization of Europe, or 
Our Immigrants and the Invasion of 
Europe,” by Prof. Earl Barnes, at Board 
of Education, Park Avenue and Fifty- 
Ninth Street. 

‘‘The Telephone Instrument of To- 
day—Magneto Type,’’ by Theodore I. 
at High School of Commerce, 
Sixty-sixth Street, west of Broadway. 

‘‘The Atmosphere and Combustion,” 
by Prof. Norman A. Dubois, at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Lyceum Hall, 205 East 
Forty-second Street. 

The Rev. John Talbot. Smith, in 
speaking recently of the lack of educa- 
tional leaders said: ‘‘The time is ripe 


|if it ever were in the world, for a great 





onward movement educationally, and 
yet the great majority of teachers are 
willing to let it pass by, fearing to be- 
come leaders lest it prejudice some one 
to such an extent that salaries will not 
be increased or that promotion will not 
come next year.” 


The school directors, principals, and 
superintendents of Allegheny County, 
Pa., at a recent meeting decided to take 
every possible step against any legisla- 
tion which would remove from the 
hands of school authorities the issuing 
of employment certificates to children. 


The Chicago Board of Education has 
asked the city council for $23,413,200 
out of the tax levy for 1907. This is 
greatly in excess of any sum previously 
asked by the Board. 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Association of History Teachers of the 
Middle States and Maryland opened at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
on March 8. About two hundred mem- 
bers were in attendance. Prof. W. M. 
Sloane, of Columbia, spoke on ‘The 
Teaching of History in 
Another paper of more than ordinary 
interest was that of Prof. Henry Johnson, 
of Teachers College, which discussed the 
history syllabus for schools. <A reception 
was tendered the visiting teachers in 


Earl Hall. 


Kest and Health for Motker and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyR JP_has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
FRS for THEIR CHILDREN WUILE TEETHING, 
FECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD,SOFTENSthe GUMs, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
GURES WIND COLI, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask fur “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
—— Andtakeno other kind. Twenty-tive centsa 
r0ttle. 
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islike magic. Try a7 
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| Eczema Afflicts Family. 
Farner AND Five CHILDREN SUFFERED 
For Two Years With TERRIBLE 
Eczema—WonNDERFUL CURE BY 
CurTIcurRA. 


} « My husband and five children were all 
i afflicted with eczema. They had it two 
|years. We used all the home remedies 
| we could hear of, without any relief, and 


‘then went to a physician and got medi- 


| cine two different times, and it got worse. 


It affected us all over except head and 
hands. We saw Cuticura Remedies ad- 
vertised and concluded to try them. So 
I sent for one dollar’s worth, consisting 
of one cake of Cuticura Soap, one box of 
Ointment and one vial of Pills, and we 





Colleges.” | 


commenced to use them. I do not know 


[how to express my joy in finding a cure, 


for two of my children were so bad that 
‘they have the brown scars on their 
bodies where they were sore. Mrs. Mag- 
gie B. Hill, Stevens, Mason County, 
W. Va., June 12, 1905.” 


Practical and Artistic Basketry 


By LAURA ROLLINS TINSLEY 


Former Principal in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. 


The first book published on basketry, 
designed expressly for teachers and 
schools. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York City 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. ; : 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fally guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
youare buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 

rovean inducement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros. 











| Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
| athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 


| Chicopee - . Mass. 


‘BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


5% ARCH STREET PHILADELPHLI/. 


| 


~~ CHEMICAL 


| APPARATUS 
| d 


_ CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 














Complete Laboratory Outfits 


¥oull Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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The recent meeting of the Southern 
District of Allegany County, N. Y., 
at Alfred, was unusually interesting. 
Among its best features was an address 
by Chauncey R. Thomas, of the State 
School of Clayworking and Ceramics. 
Mr. Thomas illustrated his remarks by 
specimens he had of pupils’ work, and by 
performing on the platform some of the 
operations he described. 


The Indiana Senate has passed the 
Orndorf bill, which prohibits the forma- 
tion of high school fraternities. 


Superintendent Dyer, of the Cincin- 
nati schools, has selected Miss M. Louise 
Armstrong, of the Woodward High 
School, as principal of the Summer Va- 
vation Schools. The women teachers 
of Cincinnati are much interested in the 
appointment as they feel that this may 
be the first wedge in opening the prin- 
cipalships to them. 


Pedagogical Lectures. 

The lectures announced for March by 
the St. Louis, Mo., Society of Peda- 
ogy, include the following: Pres. Jacob 
Schurman, of Cornell University, ‘‘Na- 
tional Problems, Old and New’’; Chan- 
cellor W. S. Chaplin, ‘‘ Pestalozzi’s Con- 
tribution to Education”; Prof. C. M. 
Woodward, ‘‘The Development of the 
Bridge,’ Prof. Howard Grigg, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., ‘‘The Tempest,” with musi- 
cal setting by E. R. Kroeger; Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, ‘‘Woman in Adminis- 
trative Work in Higher Education.” 

The courses already given this year 
have been unusually successful. Many 
applications for membership have been 
received by the secretary, Miss Kate L. 
Cunningham. 


When to Begin Vocal Training. 

The proper age at which to start vocal 
training depends largely upon the nature, 
temperament, and the aptitude of the 
pupil. Some young people may have 
voices without suspecting it, loner 
there is nothing in their surroundings 
conducive to song—and there are others 
who are always singing. I have always 
sung, because my nature impelled me to 
do so. At the age of nine years I used 
to sing in recitals given by my piano 
professor, especially dramatic and senti- 
mental songs, and the emotion I ex- 
perienced was so strong that I used to 
make my audience weep. To stop me 
from singing would have been to stop 
me from living. 
_ The age for girls to start vocal train- 
ing may vary from sixteen to twenty 
years, and for young men from nineteen 
to twenty-two years, because their 
voices as a rule develop much later than 
the voices of girls. - It is unnecessary to 
say that at this age the development of 
the voice demands the greatest care, and 
the professor can not be too prudent 
during the student’s first year of study 
because the voice is then in the full tide 
of formation. I make the middle regis- 
ter a special duty during this year, which 
may be called the preparatory year, and 
this has proved most successful, as it 
trengthens the throat, and those who 
have had fears of throat troubles have 
never afterward thought of them.— 
Pg Anna ARNaAup, in the March 
Cirele, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGEN GS 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 


Kellogg's Agency 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


i itions i State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
Large clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 2 c n 
of a the Colter, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 


September vacancies. Year Book free. 


“ BREWER 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Eighteenth year, same manager, Sup- 
plies superior teachers for all kinds of 
positions all year ‘round. Quick, effici- 
entservice, Write or telegraph. 








CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, BOISE, IDAHO 


BF 






156 FIFTH AVE. , 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Chieago, 203 Michigan Ave. Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 


AN AGENCY 
. : ioe tet 2 et 
a T H AN 4 eae seamnned . one 


you about them RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ACENCY 


The School Bulletin Agency, 
120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 





FISHER "mi 


A. G. FISHER, Prep. 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers in every part of the U.S. 
Send tor Manual. 


“Keep Your Light- 
ningRodUp 


vacancies in January. Free Registra- 
tion. No Position—No Pay. Send for 
orm 


KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B' way, N.Y. 


SCHERMERHOR 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. wW.0O. PRATT, Manager 
andoah, lowa; Valley City, No. Dak. ; 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES : sso. t00s "ester, so. pu. 


ing ; Shermann, Texas; Jonesboro, Ark.; Du Bois, Pa. We furnish positions for COMPETENT Teachers, 
COMPETENT TEACHERS, for Public and Private Schools. 





sb 
= 


and CERTIFICATES for Public and 


Private Schools, leges and Societies. 
Stock and special designs. FILLING 
A SPECIALTY. Illustrated catalog 
and samples free. 

KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 Bway, N. Y. 








Oldest and best known in United States 
Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 














OFFICES, Warrensburg, Mo. ; Shen- 


Correspondence solicited. 








_ Education Through Nature 
By Prof. J. B. Munson, Ph. D. State Normal 
School, ENensburg, Wash. The latest book 
on Nature Study for the working teacher, 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.25. 
Publishers, New York 


Art of Class Management 
By Asst. Supt.J. 8. Taylor Pd.D. of the N.Y. 
City Schools. A most practical book, origi- 
nally prepared for use of the author’s 
teachers. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00, 


A, S. BARNES & CO., 








AN IMPORTANT BOOK 


Short History of 
Social England 





By M. B. SYNGE 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society 


This is a sketch of the material conditions in 
which our ancestors lived and died. There are 
brief glimpses of their houses, food, clothes, manners, 
punishments, families, gardens, education and social 
development. For instance, the reader may learn that 
William the Conqueror ate with his fingers, and never 
saw a coal fire; that the two thousand cooks of 
Richard II. could make neither plum pudding nor 
mince pie; that Chaucer never saw a printed book; 
that Queen Elizabeth never heard of tea or a news- 
paper; that George I. had no umbrella, and that Queen 
Victoria was the first sovereign who tried locomotion 
by steam. 

The gradual leveling of social distinctions, as de- 
scribed in these pages, will present no more striking 
development than the rise of democratic power as we 
know it to-day. 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


NEW YORK = 

















MARCH WINDS 


are powerless to harm the skin and complexions of 
those who acquire the good habit of daily using 
Mennen's Borated Talcum Powder, the purest and 
safest of soothing and healing toilet powders. 
Mennen’s is a satisfying finish of a delightful 

shave, the most essential item ona lady’s toilet table, 
and in the nursery indispensable. 

Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your protection. If 

Mennen’'s face is on the cover, it's genuine and a guaran- 

tee of purity. Delightful -after shaving. Sold every- 

where, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Powder. 
It has the scent of fresh cut Parma Violets. 





Guaranteed under the Foods and Drugs Act 
June 30,1906. Serial No. 1542. 








NEW EDITIONS AT 


POPULAR PRICES 





Robinson Crusoe 


Uniform with ‘“‘ Swiss Family Robinson ”’ 


When Rousseau laid out his wonderful plan 
of education, he discarded from it books of 
every kind, excepting only one, and that was 
Robinson Crusoe. This was then, is now, 
and probably always will be the great classic 
of the boyhood of all ages. Everything that 
young people crave seems to be supplied in 
the entrancing tale. 

The present edition contains all that th 
readers of Robinson Crusoe will want to have 
and ought to have. The young will enjoy 
every line of it and so will every one else 
who has not hitherto read the immortal 
classic. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 50 cents. 





The Swiss Family Robinson 


Retold for American Boys and Girls 


The gentle Swiss teacher who wrote this 
classic story lived to see it translated into 
twenty-four different languages. He never 
dreamed of such success. As a professor of 
the academy in his native town of Berlin he 
had taken delight in weaving into a story 
many interesting and useful lessons for the 
instruction of the young. 


We feel confident that in its present form 
the story will more deeply appeal to the 
young people of to-day than any other edition 
now on the market. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 50 cents. 





A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 














